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BED-TIME PRAYER. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR MAY. 
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JABOT OF WHITE LACE AND RIBBON. 
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EVENING-DRESS FOR A YOUNG LADY. 
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SILVIA 


SELDEN’S ENGAGEMENT-RING. 


BY ELIZABETH HARMAN. 


“On, pear! what have I done?” 

Silvia Selden had swallowed her beautiful pearl 
engagement-ring. Yes, actually swallowed it; 
and this was her exclamation. 

There had been a wedding, and there was a 
pride in town, and everybody had been to call; 
every one but Silvia, and she, poor thing, had 
been making desperate efforts, butin vain. Every- 
thing seemed to be in the way, and everything 
to come at the wrong time. 

On this eventful evening, however, Silvia made 
up her mind, that, come what might, she wou!d 
be laggard in the cause no longer, and that no- 
thing should prevent the procrastinated visit. 

So, hurrying through her tea, she rushed up 
stairs, and began to make her preparations. 

The hands had at last arranged the golden 
locks, and given the final smoothing touch, and 
the water in the basin stood waiting for the last 
ripple from the rosy-tipped fingers, and the pearl 
that had played hide-and-seek among the ringlets, 
was waiting for removal, somewhere—for pearls 
and water are touch-me-nots, you know. 

Now Silvia, in her haste, did not quietly take 
her ring from her finger, and lay it on her wash- 
stand, as she would have done at any other time; 
but, stooping down, she closed her teeth around 
her finger, as you and I have done before, and 
gently drew it off, holding it in the meantime in 
her mouth, while she placed her fingers in the 
water. 

But, alas for Silvia, and alas for ring! whether 
in her absent-mindedness (for Silvia had been 
very absent-minded since her engagement) she 
forgot the ring. was there ;' or whether, without 
any effort on her part, the ring quietly went the 
way that most things go, when in such quarters, 
she never could tell. All she knew was, that the 
ring had gone, and she shuddered as she expe- 
rienced the sensation that proved it past recall. 

For an instant she stood aghast. Never had 
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anybody been in such a predicament! Never 
before had anybody swallowed an engagement- 
ring! Clasping her hands, she burst into tears. 
What else could she do? Then, too, she might 
die! The last thought was overpowering. So, 
flying to the bell, she pulled it with all her might, 
until her mother and the servants came hurrying 
up. 

‘Send for a doctor,”’ was all she could say. 
“Send quick, or I shall die. I have swallowed 
my engagement-ring.”’ 

Dr. Purcell was young and handsome, and had 
just commenced practice. He had seen more of 
the inhabitants of the town, consequently, in 
their parlors, than in his office ; for, although his 
sign had been hanging out for a month, he was 
still waiting for his first case. 

As good fortune would have it, the doctor was 
just taking his evening walk, which led him past 
Mr. Selden’s door as the servant rushed out to 
call a physician. He was recognized, and drag- 
ged in, breathlessly. 

Silvia Selden, in spite of having swallowed her 
engagement-ring, looked very pretty, as she lay 
with the golden sunlight just touching her golden 
hair, making her blue eyes more blue, and the 
transparency of her complexion more delicate, 
while the gauze-like fabric of white that floated 
around her but added to her ethereal expression. 

The case was an unusual one, certainly. The 
doctor looked grave, and delivered his opinion 
gravely, as all doctors should do. But he said 
there was nothing to fear, and only recommended 
a few soothing drops. He thought, however, that 
there was something else unusual, that, in fact, 
the unusual loveliness of the patient was the most 
unusual thing of all. But then the engagement- 
ring! As he walked down the street, that idea 
haunted him. Would that he, who had given it, 
was as surely out of the way as the ring. 

Dr. Purcell could not help smiling a little at 
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the episode, nevertheless ; but then Silvia could not 
know this, and never should, he said to himself. 

The next day the doctor called to see his 
patient. Silvia was down stairs, and looking as 
charming as ever. She was afraid, however, to 
look into the doctor’s eyes, for, fear she might 
discover a twinkle at the remembrance of yester- 
day’s scene. But, no! the doctor was as gravely 
polite, and anxious as his position demanded ; 
and after awhile she forgot her fear, and saw the 
eyes well enough to know that they were very 
brown, and very gentle and earnest; and then 
she found herself asking him to come again, when 
he began to apologize for the length of his visit, 
which had, indeed, extended far beyond those 
which physicians generally make. 

Harry Wharton was Silvia’s betrothed. He 
had been so for about a month before the loss of 
the ring; so that it had only added to the beauty 
of her hand for that length of time. Not that 
Silvia cared very much for Harry, but he amused 
her with his merry antics, and witty sayings, 
and she liked him. He was good-looking, too; 
and as it was the fashion to be engaged, Silvia 
had thought she could do no better, when Harry 
asked her, than to accept him. The weddin,- 
day had not been fixed, but that made no dif- 
ference. Silvia could wait very well. 


She began to wonder now what Harry would 
think about the loss of the ring, and what he 
would say; for he would surely be there. that 


morning. Would he laugh? If so, she could 
never forgive him. She could never marry him ; 
no, never! If a woman knows she has made 
herself ridiculous in the eyes of any one, her lover 

- especially, she is ready toswear mortal enmity. 
‘«Dr. Purcell did not laugh, he was too polite 
to say the least ; and then his eyes and his voice,”’ 





said Silvia, and she fell into a reverie, of which the 
said eyes and voice formed the main ingredient. 

Harry Wharton’s voice startled her, while she 
was thinking thus. He came into the room, 
hastily, and exclaimed, in his loud, merry tones, 

“1 gay, Silviay is this true that I hear? Did 
you really swallow your engagement-ring? Well, 
I never! I heard it up town, and I've had lots 
of fun over it. Ho! Ho!’’ and he burst intoa 
loud guffaw. 

Lots of fun over it! Lots of fun over her! 
And then that loud, boisterous laugh ! 

Poor Harry! He could never know the effect 
of those words; Silvia could never forgive them. 
She had been very sensitive about her catastrophe, 
and to have been ridiculed—up town, too: and 
by the very one who should have shielded her! 

She was very quiet on the subject, and after 
a while, she sobered Harry, too. Though she 
said nothing positively disagreeable, he began to 
feel that, somehow, he had made a mistake, and 
perhaps had better leave, until “‘the storm had 
blown over,” as he expressed it. 

But the storm never did blow over. Silvia soon 
found out that brown eyes were better than blue, 
and a low, gentle voice more musical than a loud 
one, even though the latter was merry. So, 
when Harry offered another engagement-ring, 
she declined it. ‘*We have made a mistake,” 
she said, still thinking of the day he had made 
sport of her. 

But, by-and-by, a plain gold ring replaced the 
pearl one; and the giver was no less a person 
than Dr, Purcell. 

Patients became plentiful, and practice fruitful ; 
and with Silvia’s love to smooth what might have 
been a rough pathway, life was very bright to 
them both. 





MY SOUTHERN ISLE. 


BY J. P. 


Ann there upon its bosom lay 
An isle as green, 
As e’er was seen, 

To tint the sunny crest of May. 


A sunny, laughing, singing isle, 
With shelving shore, 
Be-pebbled o’er; 
That plashed and murmured all the while. 


And all the while its perfumes tossed ; 
And all the while, 
About my isle, 

Its car+ls sang and echoes ost. 





DOSH. 


When mystic moon-epray fills the air, 
And dreamily 
Bathes tide and tree, 
The weird still beauty of the world is there. 


Ah! isle of bird, and bloom, and song, 
Sing. merrily ; 
Langh green and free, 

And toss your beauties all along. 


And all along, in time and tune, 
Thy poet sings, 
Returning springs, 

Nor darker days than sunny June. 





“THE QUEEN OF THE MAY.” 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT, 


Acres Mortry had returned from a long 
walk, and just before reaching the gate, which 
gave admittance to her pretty home, had stopped 
in the little bit of woodland, carpeted with daisies 
and long grass, that bounded the domain. She 
made a very charming picture as she stood there, 
watching the movements of a bird that had flash- 
ed by. Her right hand, which drooped idly at 
her side, held her hat. Her head was slightly 
thrown back and elevated, and rested on her left 
hand, the elbow of -which was supported by the 
low branch of a blossoming tree, against which she 
leaned. Her tall, lissome figure, draped in the 
asiriest of India muslins, an heir-loom from her 
great grandmother, was as virginal and pure as 
her half-rapt, half-pensive face. 

Directly she turned, for the bird had disap- 
peared, and looked out toward the distant moun- 
tains. Far below her, to the right, glimpses of 
a picturesque village showed through the trees 
that crowded the hill-side. A path led from the 
town up through the grove, and joined the high- 
road opposite the entrance to the house. When 
she had first stopped, Agnes had noticed a gen- 
tleman coming up the path, but he was too far 
off to be recognizable ; and in the pause that fol- 
lowed, engrossed by watching the gayly-plumaged 
bird, and her beloved hills, she had forgot all 
about him. 

But he had not forgetten her. He stood, lost 
in admiration of the beauty of this fair apparition, 
involuntarily saying to himself, ‘‘ How lovely! 
A very ‘Queen of the May,’ amid her subjects 
trees and flowers.’’ 

She was brought: back to reality by the sound 
of footsteps on the highway. She turned, in- 
stinctively, to look at this new comer. It was 
neither the Rector nor the lawyer, nor any one 
of the persons she might have expected to see. 
It was Norton Lansdale, who had not been visible 
in that part of the world for more than a year 
and a half. 

Although she had not heard of his return, 
somehow she felt no surprise at the sight of him. 

‘Miss Agnes!” he called, hurrying forward, 
with his hand extended. And to himself he said, 
“So it is Agnes who is my ‘ Queen of the May.’ 
How wonderfully beautiful she has grown.”’ 

She moved on a few steps to meet him, holding 
out her hand likewise, and uttering his name. 





«I had not heard of your return,”’ she said. 

«I only reached home to-day,’’ he replied, as 
they shook hands. ‘I hope you are not too 
much surprised to be glad to see me.” 

«*You are welcome back,’’ returned she, with 
a smile, which lent cordiality to her words. 
“‘Only last week the Rector and I were abusing 
you for neglecting us all so long.’’ 

“‘Very well, 1 am here now to put a quietus 
upon your evil tongues,” said he, laughing. 

“That will depend on how much aid you are 
prepared to give us in all our wonderful new 
plans,” she answered, gayly. 

“Oh, I know. I received a letter from the 
Rector just before I sailed. I was sure that the 
idea for the school at Welsh Mountain must be 
yours, because it was so good a one.” 

‘Ah, don’t think to stop my share of evil- 
talking by such arrant flattery,”’ said she. ‘* But 
come up to the house, and see the aunty. She 
will be delighted to welcome you.” 

‘¢She is tolerably well, I hope.” 

«Yes, she has been rather better than usual. 
We went down to New York for awhile, and the 
trip did her good.” 

** Dissipated people !’’ cried he. 

‘That comes with a very bad grace from a 
vagrant like you,” she retorted, “* who have been 
doing the gay wanderer all over Europe for at 
least eighteen months.”’ 

They both tried to laugh ; but both looked a little 
troubled and constrained, nevertheless. The same 
thought had started up in their minds simultan- 
eously of how much each had lived through since 
they parted. 

“«It seems ages since I went away,’’ Lansdale 
said, after a pause. 

They had both been absently gazing out toward 
the hills. Both were thinking of the last time 
they had stood together at this very gate, only 
a few months before Lansdale went to Europe. 
Then Agnes had been leaning on the arm of 
George Hetherton, her betrothed husband, and 
close by Lansdale had stood her cousin Isabel 
Warner, to whom he had been engaged. 

Now they two stood there alone; Agnes’ affi- 
anced lover dead and buried; a gulf impassible 
as the grave between Norton Lansdale and the 
heautifui girl who had caused him such bitter 
sorrow. 
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But neither could express these thoughts which 
filled their minds, at least not now, though they 
had been friends from childhood. So the con- 
sciousness of them made a slight constraint be- 
tween the pair, which they tried to put away by 
falling back on ordinary topics of conversation. 

They walked on toward the house. It stood a 
goodly distance back from the road, half buried 
in vines and shrubberies; so they required some 
moments to reach it. Once brought out of their 
embarrassing silence, they talked as fast as pos- 
sible about the everyday matters of the neighbor- 
hood: the new families who had come, what 
changes had taken place in the households of the 
old neighbors, the Rector’s cough, the projected 
school at Welsh Mountain. Then they reached 
the veranda, entered the house, and Agnes led 
the way into the pretty drawing-room, where her 
aunt sat, and astonished that old lady by pre- 
senting the returned pilgrim. 

Mrs. Trenton lived in a state of mild astonish- 
ment, and liked it. She was astonished from 
morning till night about something. If nothing 
of importance happened, she could be astonished 
at sleeping late, or getting up early, or having 
cauliflower for dinner in the summer, or hearing 
a thrush sing in May. I am sure the faculty was 
an enviable one; it made life very pleasant and 
interesting to her, and it rendered her so amus- 
ing to other people, that it really made the little 
woman’s society quite a boon. 

She was duly astonished at Lansdale’s arrival; 
overjoyed too, for she was very fond of him; 
asked a great many questions, and was aston- 
ished by his answers, and then by her own ques- 
tions, and was altogether as chirpy and quaint as 
an old robin. 

‘*We dine early, you remember,’’ Agnes said 
to her visitor; ‘‘ but we can give you some tea.”’ 

Mr. Lansdale had dined early too on this par- 
ticular day, whereat Mrs. Trenton was astonished. 
As a rule he owned he liked late dinners; the 
elderly bird was astonished again. 

So they had tea; none of your fashionable, non- 
sensical bringing in of a tray into the parlor, but 
a sensible, old-fashioned meal, laid out in the 
prettiest possible dining-room, decorated with 
autumn flowers, well-lighted, and the table-fur- 
niture as dainty as fine linen and delicate china 
could be, and all sorts of delicious American dishes, 
hot biscuits, and sweet-cake, and preserves, to 
tempt the appetite, after one had done justice to 
the broiled chicken and cold tongue, and—— 
But, really, when I recollect all the thousands of 
leagues of land and water which sweep between 
me and the possibility of enjoying just such a 
treat as Agnes offered her guest, I become too 





melancholy to aggravate myself by further de- 
scriptions of that table. 

They had a charming evening. Both Agnes 
and Lansdale forgot everything unpleasant, and 
only remembered how glad they were to mee: 
again. He told about his travels; he produced 
sundry little presents, which he was an old 
enough friend to offer. Agnes sang him his fa- 
vorite songs, und they were as happy as if they 
had never known a romance or a trouble. 

Alone in her room that night, Agnes sat think- 
ing of the past, nothing new in the way of a story, 
though I must tell it to you. 

Norton Lansdale was twenty-eight now, and 
she was twenty-two. His home, a beautiful old 
place, was some five miles off, on the other side 
of the village. Their parents had been intimate 
friends—the two, in their early days, like brother 
and sister. Most people expeeted them to fall in 
love when they grew up; but nobody supposed 
there was any disappointment in the heart of either 
when their paths seemed about to separate for life. 

That was Agnes’ secret. When she was eight- 
een, she found she loved Norton, not as a brother, 
but with the love a girl gives to hér first hero. 
Young as she was, she was strong, firm, self-re- 
liant, and full of common sense. She saw that 
he only rezarded her as a sister. Instead of sit- 
ting down to moan over her blighted romance, 
she set to work to cure it, to live it through. 
Suffer! Of course, she suffered; but she was 
trying to do right—determined to behave like a 
rational being; and the good God helps men and 
women who act like that. 

When Agnes was twenty, her cousin, Isabel 
Warner, came to spend six months with her and 
Mrs. Trenton. Lansdale fell madly in love with 
the girl; his first passion, eager and mad, as such 
@ passion is apt tobe. He proposed, and was 
accepted. Agnes was glad; yes, glad; she re- 
joiced in their happiness. But life seemed lonely ; 
she wanted to be loved, and the man or woman 
who does not, is a monster. George Hethering- 
ton had always been devoted to her-—she had 
refused him twice. That summer he came up 
again from New York. He was a young artist, 
full of talent and promise; but with scarcely one 
pure feeling in his nature, save his love for 
Agnes. He did not mean to be coarse or vicious, 
but he loved pleasure and excitement, and was 
dazzled by every pretty face he met, and had no 
firmness to resist temptation of any kind. 

He cane at the right moment. Agnes was 
solitary ; he employed the plea most sure to touch 
her; his need of her. She was his guardian- 
angel—his guiding star; with her to hgld his 


{ hand, he could tread the road of life steadily, 
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and go on to fame and fortune. Agnes was too 
young to know that the man who needs to be 
held up and supported along that rugged track, 
is not worth holding, and had better be left to 
tumble, nine times out of ten. 

She accepted him. Norton and Isabel were 
delighted. The four spent such an autumnas could 
not easily be found out ofa poem. Toward win- 
ter Norton and Hetherington went to New York ; 
Isabel returned to her home in Baltimore ; Agnes 
stayed in her quiet house, and dreamed of the 
future, and tried to deafen herself against sundry 
warnings from her soul, that she had made that 
saddest of all mistakes—chosen ill. 

Before spring George Hetherington was mixed 
up in a most disgraceful divorce case, and other 
facts in regard to his dissolute habits came out. 
The husband obtained his freedom. George first 
wrote a penitent letter to Agnes, then married the 
woman, then blew his brains out—so his earthly 
career ended. 

Just as she was in the midst of her trouble, 
Agnes learned that Lansdale had gone to Europe, 
Isabel to some relatives in the South. What the 
two had quarreled about she did not well know. 
Each believed the other false. So their dream 
died in blackness. Two years had gone, and 


now Lansdale and Agnes were once more thrown 
together in daily companionship. 

It was the latter part uf September when Lans- 
‘dale returned, and he spent the whole autumn 


at his country-place. Everybody was delighted 
to have him back. Bassford—that was the name 
of the village—though quite a distance from New 
York, was easy of access, on account of two great 
railways meeting at that centre, and its neigh- 
borhood had become a favorite resort for the 
summer. Numerous hotels had sprung up with- 
in the last few years; scores of city people had 
erected villas or bought houses within a radius 
of a few miles; so that the township, except in 
the winter months, was really a gay one. This 
autumn the weather was unusually lovely, even 
for America; and the delicious Indian Summer 
seemed inclined to give no place to winter; so 
that the hotels and country-houses remained 
filled much later than was ordinarily the case. 

So far as the feminine element was concerned— 
always an important one anywhere, in our coun- 
try, thank God—Agnes Morley was one of the 
leaders throughout the whole county. 

She had been early left an orphan, and the 
utter helplessness of that nice old bird, her aunt 
and former guardian, had forced Agnes to be- 
come a thinking, self-reliant woman, even in the 
first blossom of her girlhood. She was rich, 
and had an idea that she ought to make a good 





use of the fortune ‘intrusted to her. The Rector 
of Bassford was a sound, understanding church- 
man, and he and Agnes went hand-in-hand in 
their efforts. R 

But, perhaps, you will not care about all these 
details, though they are pleasant to me; so, let 
me get back to the matters which more particu- 
larly concern my narrative. 

The autumn, I told you, was a gay one’ There 
were daily festivities of one sort or another for 
weeks and weeks. Excursions and picnics, while 
it was warm enough; after that, dinners, parties, 
and balls at the Bassford Lyceum, where there 
was a jolly great room for dancing. 

Agnes was persuaded to take a part in all the 
gayeties, and was astonished to find what a taste 
for dissipation she had suddenly developed. Not 
a party or dance did Norton Lansdale miss 
either, though he was a traveled man, who might 
be supposed to be d/asé, and, what was more, he 
enjoyed the pleasures hugely, and never once 
thought of attempting the nil admirari line, which 
traveled people often feel bound to do, and there- 
by render themselves blatant idiots and public 
curses, who ought to be shut up in asylums, or 
else suppressed by Act of Congress. 

But even November waned at last, and though 
the weather was still lovely, there followed a 
general exodus. People felt it their duty to re- 
turn to town, though they grumbled at the neces- 
sity. Norton Lansdale departed auong the others, 
but he opeuly declarcd that if he were not im- 
peratively summoned on account of business— 
he had a lot of Western lands which were to be 
sold to some company—he should consider him- 
self worse than a lunatic for going. 

Agnes Morley remained ‘n her home She 
seldom went down to New York, unless it might 
be for a short season toward the end of Lent, 
just to have the enjoyment of daily church-ser- 
vice, and the like. But all winter long, though 
ostensibly established in town, Lansdale was con- 
stantly finding cogent reasons for coming back 
to his country-place; and what with one thing 
and another, spent more time at Bassford than 
he did in New York. 

Whenever he was at his country home he 
proved a daily visitor at Agnes’ house. There 
was always some pretext, either something the 
Rector wanted done, or the schools at We'sh 
Mountain, (now started and flourishing, ) or when 
excuses failed, he flung himself boldly on Ag- 
nes’ mercy, and told her he had come to spend 
the day or the evening, as it might be, because 
he could not endure the solitude of his great 
mansion, the grandest dwelling anywhere to be 
found in that part of the State. 
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Well, my dears, (1 mean you, my young lady- 
readers, we have known each other so long that 

your mothers will not object to my being a bit 

confidential,) you know what is coming perfectly 

well, so | may as well make my history brief. 

The day came, a bright, golden day, toward 
the end of February, when Norton Lansdale 
mounted his horse, and rode over to the Hill 
Cottage, with a well-defined and thoroughly set- 
tled purpose in his soul. 

Just as if she had known his errand in ad- 
vance, and had been properly astonished thereat, 
good Mrs. Trenton marched out. of the house 
shortly before his appearance, teliing Agnes, as 
she passed the library, where that young lady 
sat writing letters, arrayed in the prettiest of 
morning-gowns, and looking as fresh as a spring 
violet, that she was going to inquire how her 
friend, Mrs. Waterford, found herself that lovely 
day. 

‘‘ For,” said the old bird, ‘if her neuralgia is 
not better in this beautiful weather, I shall be 
astonished. My dear, I interrupted you, did I 
not? You are writing letters—how odd.”’ 

“Yes; but you don’t interrupt me,”’ said Agnes. 

“You astonish me! Good-by,’”’ and off she 
trotted, just like a robin, two hops, a skip, then 
a pause, till it made one sure she had been a bird 
in some former stage of existence, and paused 
from some unrecognized idea of looking for stray 
erumbs. Then another hop, and she was ont of 
sight. Agnes, being in a vagrant, fanciful, fool- 
ish mood, that morning, sat wondering if the old 
dear had found the crumb. 

She was roused from her absurd revery, (I am 












let me show you my crocuses. J put on a walk- 
ing-dress expressly. You see I had a premoni. 
tion of your visit.” 

‘‘IT am glad you had,” he replied, with a 
gravity which did not correspond to her playful 
words; but she did not appear to notice it. 

She gathered up her papers, and laid them 
away in the table-drawer with an orderliness 
natural to her, first selecting a letter which she 
put into her pocket. 

They reached the door. He was holding it 
open for her, looking out at Ponto, the great 
Spaniel, comfortably established on a mat in the 
hall, by way of giving himse!f a countenance. 

It was as well he was not looking at her; she 
had suddenly turned deathly white, and the 
hand which was fastening her mantle trembled 
convulsively. 

“‘T have something to do first,’’ she said, ina 
perfectly firm voice. ‘‘Go on to the crocus-bed, 
down beyond the green-house, and wait for me.” 
He had unexpectedly grown terribly nervous, 
and was glad of this brief reprieve ; so he bowed, 
and passed on out of doors. 

Agnes hurried through the library into a little 
snuggery beyond, and locked the door. Then 
she took from her pocket the letter, opened, read 
it again, fell upon her knees, and prayed fer- 
vently. As soon as she looked in his face, she 
had known what errand had this morning brought 
Norton Lansdale into her presence. Now she 
was praying to God for strength to resist tempta- 
tion. If she destroyed this letter she held in her 
hand she could have Lansdale’s love; aye, she 
could make him utterly forget the old dream. 
If she could do it! But she could not. The 








quite ashamed to have been obliged to chronicle 
it,) by the opening of the door, and in walked 
Norton Lansdale, unannounced. 

«The servant told me you were here,”’ said he, 
‘«so I ventured to find my way without cere- 
mony.” . 

‘*Oh yes, when visitors are told I am in this 
room, that means they may come in if they like,’’ 
said she. 

«Then I'd rather you would go with me into 
another apartment,’’ returned he, coolly. 

‘*So I will,’ she answered, rising. 

‘* Because I have something to say to you,’’ he 
added. 

«And I to you,”’ she replied. ‘I should have 
sent for you if you had not come without,”’ 

He looked at her in a little surprise. She was 
rather pale; but never in his life had he seen 
such a beautiful smile on her lips, such a hea- 
venly light in her eyes, as he saw now. She met 
his glance bravely, and added, 


devils had been permitted to tempt her; but 
never during a single moment of that awful night 
—oh, what a night of agony it had been—had 
they been able to obtain the least dominion over 
her pure soul. 

She prayed; not a word escaped her lips, but 
she prayed with all the passion of her woman's 
heart, all the strength of her noble spirit. She 
only remained there a few seconds. God heard, 
and answered Nehemiah’s prayer in less time 
even than that. Then she rose, and went forth to 
meet Norton Lansdale. 

He was walking up and down by the flower- 
bed, occasionally touching a leaf or raising 4 
flower, because he knew her hand had touched 
it. He saw her, and came quickly forward to 
meet her ; not nervous now, not agitated ; but with 
a holy calm in his soul, euch as you may in some 
moment of unusual blessedness have felt when 
you were entering a church. 





‘It is a pity to stop in-dvors. Come out, and 


“« Agnes!” he said, when he was close to her. 
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0? 


« Agnes!’’ Hedid not know that he called her 


gotten to tell you the very thing which personally 





name. It was just the cry of his i t soul 
uttering without his being Aware that one word 
which held and rounded inio perfection all of 
life’s happiness. 

She was perfectly calm; glad; too glad; for it 
had, pleased God to accept her sacrifice—to let 
the restoration of his peace come through her. 


Could existence have offered a higher boon, to } 


her, a woman? 

She held the letter in her hand; she extended 
it toward him. 

‘*What is it?’ he asked, rather impatiently. 
“I cun’t read letters just now. I want to tell 
you something first.”’ 

‘But I want you to read the letter first,’’ she 
answered ; and again she smiled as her eyes met 
his, and he was conscious of thinking that, when 
she went away to be an angel, she would look as 
she did now. But he wanted her all woman at 
this moment—no angel; so he cried in his mas- 
culine impatience, 

‘You tease me! 
Agnes, listen !” 

‘*Norton, listen/’’ she said, so solemnly, in a 
voice of such unearthly sweetness, that he stood 
silent with a feeling almost of awe. ‘‘ Read that 
letter. It has pieased God to let me be the in- 
strument of letting you know that you have found 
your happiness again. Read it, and let us thank 
Him together.”’ 

He took the sheet she had opened, and was 
holding it out; took it with a sudden rush and 
whirl dizzying his brain; took it, and read with 
eyes that swam and ached, the truth in regard to 
what he had believed the perfidy of his former 
love. 

One extract will suffice to make you under- 
stand. 

“Only last week, Agnes, I was told that it 
seemed likely Norton Lansdale would marry. I 
want you to offer him my heartfelt congratula- 
tions and hopes for his future happiness.. 1 want, 
too, that it should be you who tell him that at 
last I have learned I erred in doubting him. I 
refused to believe that he had written to me that 
time I sat at home expecting him, and saw him 
ride by with Mrs. Morris. Only yesterday his 
letter was returned to me from the Dead Letter 
Office. Think of that! I want you to tell him 
that I never flirted with Hoffman; that I only 
went to the masked ball because I was so mad. 
J wanted (o do what I thought would enrage him 
most. I write in great haste, but I love you 
dearly, and am always your affectionate cousin, 

‘* ISABEL, 

“P, §.—I find that, in my hurry, I have for- 


I cannot be played with! 





ns me the most nearly, which, I am sure, 
my darling girl will be glad to hear.”’ 

Then the sheet ended; the rest of the post- 
script had been continued on a separate page, 
which, in her hurry, Isabel had forgotten to put 
in the envelope along with the letter. 

Norton Lansdale read, and stood dumb. He 
heard Agnes’ voice, but could not catch her words 
through this rush and whir in his brain. He 
was ghastly white: his eyes looked dead and 
cold. She thought him overcome by the sudden 
news, unable to realize that once more he had 
his love and his happiness within his grasp. 

**It is all true, Norton,”’ she said; ‘all true! 
And Isabel loves you; has never ceased to love 
you, and to be trne. You can see that. Oh, my 
friend, 1 am thankful.”’ 

‘*What am I to do?” he groaned. 
think! Agnes, think» for me. 
must do?’’ 

“Go to her at once.” 

“Where? Florida?’ 

**No, no!” she answered. ‘Isabel is back in 
Baltimore. Look at the address.”’ 

But he only stared dumbly at her instead. 

‘You have just time to get home, pack a valise, 
and reach the station. Go—go, at once.” 

‘«Go?”’ he repeated. 

“Yes! yes! Go!” 

‘IT must,” he mutiered. 
must,’ 

She did not catch his words; she only thought 
he was dizzy yet, from sudden happiness. She 
wanted him gone; her strength was ebbing; she 
must be alone. 

‘*Go!’’ she repeated. ‘‘Take my best wishes 
and prayers with you. God bless you both. Go!”’ 

She knew that he held her hand for an in- 
stant ; that his glazed eyes looked into hers ; that 
his lips tried to frame words which they could 
not utter; still she believed it was all excess of 
joy. Then he was gone. 

You and I may well pray that Heaven in its 
mercy will keep us from such suffering as Agnes 
Morley lived through during the next three days 
and nights. She had exhausted her strength in 
that work of renunciation—ihe grandest work 
God gives to any human being. The weary soul 
sank down helpless, and the mad human heart 
cried out in its blind anguish, and struggled and 
fought till her physical frame was worn and spent 
as if by a long illness. 

During the, third day Agnes was too weak to 
rise from her bed; and poor old Mrs. Trenton so 
frightened, that, for the first time in her life, she 
was past astonishment, nearly went out of her 


**T can’t 
Tell me what I 


“It is right; I 
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senses with alarm. She would not leave Agnes 
to herself; she would rush into the room every 
ten minutes, each time armed with six different 
remedies, all of which she insisted on the girl’s 
taking at once, and one of which would have been 
enough to kill a giant. She had her dying of 
every imaginable disease in turn, from heart- 
complaint to cancer. She begged that twenty dif- 
ferent physicians should be sent for, and danced, 
and howled, and prayed, till, in self-defence, 
Agnes left her bed, and declared herself cured. 

‘«Tt must have been the colchycum, or the drops, 
else it was the remedy for spasms. No, it may 
have been the small-pox preventive. I am as- 
tonished,’’ sobbed the old bird, so insane, by this 
time, that she honestly believed Agnes had swal- 
lowed, one and all, the horrible doses she had 
presented. 

The fourth day came. Agnes pleaded busi- 
ness-letters to write, and kept her room. A 
neighbor was mercifully taken ill in the after- 
noon, and Mrs. Trenton flew off, armed with her 
medicine-bottles, ready to offer the contents of 
each, in turn, to the sufferer ; and vow that each 
had cured Agnes when she was at death’s-door. 

Agnes was waiting for a letter; when one came, 
from Isabel or Lansdale, telling her that the re- 
conciliation was complete, then her strength 
would return. It would be a sin, after that, to 
suffer; so she should be helped to overcome. 

Twilight arrived. Some friend, who chanced 
to meet Mrs. Trenton, unconsciously played the 
part of Good Samaritan to Agnes, by carrying 
the robin home to tea. Agnes went down stairs 
to the library, the last room in which she had 
stood with Norton Lansdale, and sat down in the 
gloom. 

The evening post was in; a servant had gone 
to the village; he would come back presently, 
and bring the letters, the reading of which should 
help her to rise above this weakness that shock- 
ed her conscience like a positive crime. 

It was almost dark, but she did not ring for 
lights—she wanted none. The letter—if the let- 
ter would only come ! 

Suddenly she heard the outer-door open— 
heard a step in-the hall. The man had come 
back. She tried to rise, and go and meet him, 
but she could no more move than if her limbs 
had been made of stone. 

The door of the library opened—then a pause. 
The man was there; he had the letter: he was 
in search of her. He would go away, thinking 
she was not in the room, and she could not call 
out—could not stir. 

The gleam of hier white dressing-gown shone 
through the dusk, and made her visible to the 





eyes of the person who entered. Another in- 
stant, and Norton Lansdale was by her side, and 
Norton Lansdale was crying in her ear, 

“T obeyed you—I went. It was right. Thank 
God, I did right—thank God !’’ 

In his gratitude, he came to thank her for 
what was not her due—she realized that. Per- 
haps her cousin had come, too. Perhaps she 
wished to be married from there! These thoughts 
flashed like lightning through Agnes’ brain. 

‘* Where is Isabel?” she exclaimed. 

“Isabel ?”” he repeated, in wonder. ‘Safe at 
home, of course. Where should she be ?”’ 

“T thought—thought you might have brought 
her. She used to say she would be married 
from here,” Agnes said, in a slow, tired tone. 

‘Oh, the stepmother has suddenly grown so 
fond of her, that she would not hear of such a 
thing. There is to be a grand wedding in May, 
and you are to go on,”’ he answered, with a joy- 
ous laugh. 

How could he laugh, like that! She felt as if 
she were dead and buried, and heard him laugh- 
ing above her tomb! 

“So, Lam batk,” he continued. ‘You don’t 
even say you are glad to see me. Not that you 
could see me, because it is as black as a pall here. 
I could just catch the gleam of your white dress, 
and was half-inclined to think you a ghost.” 

Again he laughed, ahd she shivered, thinking 
that she was a ghost, doomed to stop on earth, 
and live over and over the wreck of her mortal 
happiness. 

‘* Agnes!’ he cried, suddenly, in an altered 
voice, ‘don’t sit so still and silent. You trouble 
me. You make me fear that you are not glad I 
have come back.” 

“Tam glad, very glad,’’ she answered, in the 
same slow, cold tone. ‘Only I thought Isabel 
had come, too.” 

‘«« But she is busy with her preparations; says 
she has no rest, day or night. Oh, she wants 
you to be bridemaid. I have a letter for you; 
but never mind that, now.”’ 

‘¢No, never mind that, now,’’ she repeated, 
scarcely knowing what she said, only longing to 
escape more of his happy revelations. 

«« Are you not well ?’’ he asked, quickly. 

« Yes! Oh, yes, to-day. But I think I caught 
cold ——”’ 

‘Standing out by that crocus-bed with me,” 
he broke in. “Great heavens! shall I ever forget 
that morning? Agnes, I thought I should go 
mad.” 

*<Tt was too sudden. But, now—— 

She would speak—she would not yield. 

« Ay, now,” he cried. ‘Oh, Agnes, I came 
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to you that morning with a question, but you 
would not listen. I heard you, then. I obeyed 
you. Hear me, now.’ 

«Yes, you shall tell me. I like to hear. 
was glad, glad! She expected you?” 

“Not a bit of it! Butshe was glad. What a nice 
girl she is! I never knew she was half so good. 
She’s as pretty as ever, and as happy as a queen.” 

«‘Thank God,”’ he heard her whisper, and her 
voice made him pause. ‘‘ Thank God!” 

«So do I, heartily,’’ he answered. ‘Well, it 
is all set straight. Thank God that she and I 
found out our mistake in time.” 

«¢ Yes, yes.” 

If he would only spare her a little: if he 
would go away! But he did not know there 
was any reason why it should be hard for her to 
listen ; and he must not, he must not! She would 
rouse herself! Oh, how could she be so weak, 
so despicable ! 

‘ Ring the bell,”’ she said, ‘let us have lights. 
I will give you some tea; you shall tell me the 
whole after.’’ 

«*I must tell you the whole first,’”’ he answer- 
ed. ‘Oh, Agnes, I don’t know what to make 
of you. Have I beena vain fool, after all? I 


She 


thought you cared a little for me, or could be 


taught to care.’”’ 

“Don’t I tell you I am glad,” she broke in, 
her voice sharp with agony. 

«Glad of what ?’’ he cried. 

‘‘For you, for Isabel. Glad that I was per- 
mitted to be the one to give you the letter i 





ous and deceitful. 
tice.” 

“Of course, of course.” 

“ But it is you and me I want to talk of, Ag- 
nes. You knew, you must have known, what I 
came for that morning. Oh, Agnes, I love you. 
I have loved you all my life, though I did not know 
it till I had suffered about Isabel. Agnes, Agnes! 
Can’t you give me a little hope ?” 

She was out of her chair. She was turning to 
flee. Either he was mad, or she raving. He 
caught her haad ; she wrenched it from his hold. 

“Tsabel!’? The name was all she could utter. 

He held her fast. He began to understand. 

“Did you not get her other letter? The post- 
script she forgot to put in the first ?”’ 

sso." 

“Tt was to tell you of her engagement to 
Walter Grosvenor. Such a nice fellow! Oh, 
Agnes! answer me. Have I hoped in vain? 
Can’t you care? Is there no hope? I went to 
Isabel. I determined to tell her the whole truth, 
that I loved you; but there was no need. Agnes, 
Agnes !"” 

She did not speak, but both hands fiuttered 
into his like the wings of a tired bird; and, some- 
how, it needed no further words to make their 
souls ‘plain to one another. 

And thus it was that Lansdale, at last, found 
happiness. ‘‘Oh!” he whispered, after awhile, 
“I have loved you, for years, and when I little 
knew it. But it burst on me like’ a revelation, 
that sweet May morning, when I came home, and 


Of course, I do her full jus- 


«Yes, yes, of course,’’ he interrupted, in his } saw you, amid the blossoms and the daisies, the 


turn. ‘I am-glad to know she was not treacher- ‘ freshest, brightest of all, a very ‘ QuEEN or May. 
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TIME STEALS AWAY. 


BY JAMES C. STANLEY. 


Aye! if you mark the sunny ground, 
Where now the maypole-shade may fall, 
It soon will wheel a span around, 
While seeming not to go at ull. 
I know not how the time is flown 
Since you and I met here one May; 
A day of rest, a season blest, 
For oh! how time will steal away. 


While once our evening mirth began, 
The canille’s glossy stem was tall, 
But soon burnt down, a long half-span, 
Though seeming not to sink at all. 
The time is gone, I know not how, 
Since there we gathered, young and gay, 
In nights of joys, with merry noise, 
For oh! how lifetime steals away. 





The winter-bourne, when o’er the dell 
The Spring was green, was flowing fast, 
And then fell dry; but who can tell 
What day and hour it ran its last? 
I know not how the time has fled 
Since there, with you, I flung the hay 
In youth's gay pride, in hope’s fair tide, 
For oh! how lifetime steals away. 


As when the ship goes under sail 
Far out before the sounding beach, 
Ana while we hear some friend's new tale 
She sinks beyond our eyesight’s reach. 
So time has gone, I know not how, 
Since we had picnics on the bay— 
The happy year, the Summer dear, 
Of time that softly steals away. 





GEORGIA. 


BY MARIETTA. HOLLEY. 


CHAPTER I. 

Wuen Georgia Allston became convinced that 
Allan Graham was not only false to her, but was 
avery bad man, she did not die. She did a 
much worse thing for a woman to do: she mar- 
tied a man she did not love. 

But not by her own will. It was to please her 
Aunt Eleanor, who had cared for her since her 
motherless youth, In fact, I think that she was 
so tired out, that she had no strength to resist. 
Her aunt’s long lectures upon the worldly tri- 
umph and victory of the match, the appeals to 
her pride, the unceasing, persuasive arguments, 
and the tearful pleadings, wore Georgia finally 
out. And then she was very young; younger at 
seventeen than many old young ladies are at 
twelve. 

Thorndyce Harding, for the year past, indeed 
ever since Georgia had come out in society, had 
been her persistent and patient suitor. But he 
had met with but little encouragement, for she 
held the handsome, fascinating face of Allan Gra- 
ham so near her heart, that it quite hid the rich 
old banker’s money-bags. But Mr. Harding was 
a man who boasted that he never relinquished an 
undertaking; that was always successful in the 
end, however hopeless his cause might seem at 
first. And Aunt Eleanor was a woman who might 
have swayed kingdoms, had fate made her a prime 
minister, instead of the childless guardian cf 
sweet Georgia. Upon her future she expended 


own costly abodes, that there was indeed no spirit 
in them. But the dowagers, who had beautiful 
young daughters, still kept heart. Might not 
the good fortune be possible, they said to them- 
selves, wagging their ancient heads, that the 
master of all this grandeur would deign to choose 
their own loveliest and most charming daughter, 
and, by so doing, make her the envied of all? 

When Georgia, a sweet, pale little vision, in 
white lace and blossoms, went up into the draw- 
ing-room, by the side of her Aunt Eleanor, the 
bronze knight in armor, at the foot of the broad 
stair-case, holding aloft his glittering spear, crown- 
ed with flame, seemed an impartial knight, cour- 
teously lighting all ladies, but not having any 
particular claim upon any of them. But when 
she went down again, upon the arm of her host, 
following Aunt Eleavor’s garnet drapery, who 
swept ahead of them, seemingly making their 
path straight with her triumphant glances, then 
this knight watched her, it seemed to Georgia, 
with stormy, silent eyes, and in them she read, 
‘*You may go out now, but you will come back 
again. I shall wait here for you. I am calm, 
and cold, and inexorable; you cannot escape 
me.”’ 

For, in the conservatory that night, andidst all 
the bloom and perfume, the dreamy light, the mur- 
mur of fountains, and the delicious music sobbing 
in the distance, Aunt Eleanor won the victory. 
The bud she had so faithfully watched and ten- 
ded, bl d; and Thorndyce Harding gathered 





all her rare powers of diplomacy with 


Mr. Harding and Aunt Eleanor were both wise,’ 


and bided their time. The very day after Allan 
Graham's engagement to the beautiful Southern 
heiress was announced, Mr. Harding sent out in- 
vitations to a large dinner-party, the first enter- 
tainment at his new up-town palace. All the 
kings and queens of Sheba, and the beautiful 
young princesses, were bidden to approach, and 
behold the glory of the house he had builded. 
And they came, an admiring crowd; and if there 
were no apes and peacocks in the train, as in the 
old time, there were those that resembled them 
sufficiently for all modern purposes. But they 
found that, as much as they had heard of the 
marvels of this mansion, the half had not been 
told them. And his o'd business friends drooped 
their bald heads in humiliation of soul; the new 
mansion so far exceeded the grandeur of their 
830 





it'to wear upon his bosom. It was a marvel- 
ously pale and drooping little blossom to reward 
such vigilant gardening as Aunt Eleanor’s: but 
he seemed content; triumph is as sweet to some 
men as iove. In fact, it was sweeter to him, for 
he was a man who cared but little for love, hav- 
ing always been in the banking line, and not at 
all given-to sentiment. Indeed, during the years 
that other men are supposed to see visions, and 
dream dreams, he had been so engrossed in money- 
getting, that he had not had time to attena to his 
heart at all, and jt was supposed to suffer in con- 
sequence; it had become ossified, people said, 
and wonderfully contracted. 

Years and years back, when he was a poor 
clerk, Thorndyce Harding had had a heart; and 
it had seemed to him a large and warm place, 
large enough to hold a sweet, girlish figure; and 
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it had been glorified and transfigured into a hea- 
ven by it—another Paradise, holding a newly- 
created Eve. But she he loved was poor, and 
there had come a time when he had opened the 
door of the heart she had warmed and brightened 
so wondrously, and shut out the girlish figure, 
and took in its place cold-eyed Prudence. And 
worldly prudence had’ proven a very profitable 
guest financially ; but oh! how cold and freezing 
she was. She had quite frozen his heart, as we 
said. It had grown as cold and hard as the mar- 
ble, that had for many years risen over the girl- 
ish figure. 

Yes, it was altogether too late for him to do 
anything with his heart. But.now, when he had 
arrived at the age of sixty, and the reputation of 
being the richest man in the city, now he could 
afford to rest from his labors, and look about 
him, and set up a splendid establishment. 

He could afford the best of everything; the 
grandest mansion, the swiftest horse, the hand- 
somest wife, and all things on a brilliant scale. 
He had made arrangements for his mansion, his 
equipage, and his other personal property, ex- 
cepting this wife, on the most magnificent scale ; 
and he was looking about him critically fora 
face lovely enough to do honor to its surround- 


ings; and the first minute that ke set his rather 
cold grey eyes on Georgia’s sweet rose of a face, 
he determined that she, and no other, should be 


his wife. As we have seen, he conquered in the 
end, and conquered through the influence of 
Aunt Eleanor. 

Aunt Eleanor had always ruled Georgia since 
the child-days when she commanded the nurse to 
braid her abundant hair in two long braids from 
the perfect brow, when the little maid would 
have been glad to have had it float in its native, 
curling masses of spun gold. 

Georgia was not strong-minded at all. Indeed, 
she was not gifted with any remarkanle powers 
of intellect. Only she was very sweet, very af- 
fectionate, very loving-hearted, and easily influ- 
enced by those she loved, Ah, how needful for 
such tender natures, that the hand that guides 
them should be pure and white, as well as 
strong. 

After Georgia had discovered Allan Graham's 
fal and b , and his utter want of 
principle, when she found that, like the heathen, 
she had been worshiping as a God a mass of very 

“vile clay, then, had Aunt Eleanor given her time 
to recover from the first shock, the keen bitter- 
ness of her disappointment and agony, there 
might, on the ruins of her old, shattered idol, 
have arisen a fairer structure. Some truer and 
purer love might have come, to make her life 








blessed and beautiful. But Aunt Eleanor pur- 
sued the course which she thought was best. 
Georgia's loving, dependent nature was like clay 
in her hands, and Aunt Eleanor moulded it to 
suit herself. But a letter, which Georgia wrote 
about this time to her best friend, the one to 
whom she had always revealed her heart's se- 
crets, will show what chance she had for happi- 
ness, 

This friend, Marion Winslow, had been Geor- 
gia’s pet room-mate at school, and, though school- 
girl affection is usually a snow-chain, melting 
rapidly away in the world’s storm and sunshine, 
their love continued warm and sincere. Georgia 
left school to be a beauty and a belle, while Ma- 
rion, losing parents and property, was governess 
to two motherless little girls. But still, sur- 
rounded as she was by flattery, adulation, and 
gay young companions, who were pleasure-seek- 
ers like herself, no one was so near to the warm- 
hearted Georgia as her ‘dear old Marion.”” And 
to her she continued, as ip the old school days, 
to reveal all her troubles and joys, certain, at 
least, of Marion’s loving sympathy. And to 
Marion Georgia was, as of old, the sweetest and 
dearest of girls. 

It is not necessary to repeat all of Georgia’s 
letter; but only the part that refers to her mar- 
riage. 


“You know that statue of Clytie, Marion, 
darling, that stands on the staircase-landing near 
my room. You know I always told you it looks 
just like you. And, last night, when I went up 
to bed, I kissed it, and cried over it, just as if 
it had been you; for, dear girl, it is all set- 
tled, and I am to be married to Mr. Harding 
next month. But I said to her, just as I would 
to you, ‘I am going to be happy, after a little 
time.’ . But it seemed so strange, that night, to 
sit and think of it in my room alone. I burned 
all of Allan’s notes that he ever wrote me, and 
some withered snow-drops that he put in my 
hair, that night, down by the lake; for 1 thought 
it was wrong to wear on my finger the betrothal- 
ring of another, and keep his letters. But as ! 
watched them turning to ashes, I sobbed aloud, 
and I couldn’t help it. But it was right, wasn’t 
it, Marion? I think it will help me to forget 
him, and I must forget him when I am married. 
Auntie says I will, for I did as you advised me. 
I told her all about it. And she said that every 
girl had her foolish dreams and fancies; that 
life was real and practical, and must be met 
practically and wisely. And she said the love 
of a good, sensible man, who will gratify all my 
wishes, and be good and kind to me. will make 
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me forget all this foolishness, and make me con- 
tented and happy. 

‘She talked so much to me, and I was so 
tired, tired out—and she loves me so well; of 
course she knows what will be best for me, and 
so, to please her, I have let it be as she wished. 
Though, at first, I said I would never consent, 
and begged of her to give me time, time to for- 
* get. For, since I have learned how bad Allan is, 
I would never dare to trust myself in his hands, 
would never, never marry him—still I cannot 
forget him. And I know you would pity me, 
darling, if you knew how many times I sob my- 
self to sleep, thinking of him. Then, sometimes, 
I dream that he is with me, close to my side, 
and I am looking up into his face. Last night I 
dreamed it. And he laid his hand on my fore- 
head, as he used to, sometimes, and smiled down 
on me, and I said to him, ‘Oh, Allan, I thought 
you were dead.’ I said it aloud, and my voice 
woke me, and it all came back to me—all the 
heartache, all the wrong. For I know it is wrong 
to think of him, now. But auntie says, when 
I am once married, I will forget him. Of course, 
auntie knows. And I must, of course; I shall, 
for I shall be a married woman, and it will be 
wicked for me to think of him. 

‘We are going to have a grand wedding, and 
though you know well how I love you, Marion, 
I don’t want you to come to it, because I can’t 
see you now. After a little while I shall be glad 
to have you. We are going to Europe at first, 
and shall stay a year; but after that, after I get 
strong and happy, then, my dearest girl, you 
must come to me for always. Iam going to have 
a room in my house on purpose for you. No- 
body else shall ever sleep in it. I shall call it 
your room, and when you come to stay with me, 
we will be happy, for.you must never leave me 
again. You must never dare to love any man so 
well as you love your own little girl. 

«Your bad little girl, 
“ Grorcta.” 


CHAPTER II. 

Grorata Atiston, and Thorndyce Harding 
were married in the Church of the Messiah, in 
the presence of a large and admiring crowd ot 
the elite. Indeed, as the fashion papers well 
said, in their lengthy notices, it was ‘‘the largest, 
and most aristocratic, and most fashionable wed- 
ding of the season.”’ 

The Church of the Messiah is a grand struc- 
ture, an imposing pile of snowy marble, carv- 
ing, gilding, and stained glass. Dedicated, with 
many loud words, to Him, the tenderest, and 








most pitiful heart ; it is still far too grand a place 
for the poor, who were His closest friends upon 
earth. 

Indeed, if the poor enter at all, they slink in 
like menials, afraid of a repulse, and glad of the 
lowest place. But the rich and the proud, who 
once rejected Him, come in boldly, like expected 
guests, sure of a welcome. Clad in purple and 
fine linen, they meet often together, and kneel 
upon the soft cushions, and thank God they are 
not like others. And when they hear Christ’s 
words read, His denunciations of the pride and 
pomp of the olden city, they blandly draw com- 
parisons in their own mind, very unfavorable to 
Jerusalem, and very favorable to New York. 

And, above all, do they congratulate them- 
selves upon the purifying of God’s temple, that 
the tables of the money-changers are effectually 
overthrown, and the seats of those who sold doves. 
Selling doves in God’s temple, indeed! Well 
might God’s vengeance descend! Well might the 
veil of the temple be rent, that had witnessed 
such terrible and shameless iniquity. How for- 
tunate, they say to themselves, to be born in this 
purer age, where money-changers defile not the 
sacred walls, and doves are not sold in the temple. 

The tables where the doves were sold, have, 
ages ago, crumbled to dust—the wicked money- 
lovers are long buried in Jewish tombs. The 
broad aisles of the temple are free. There is no- 
thing to prevent the long train of bridemaids 
from passing up to the purer altar. Nothing to 
hinder the free progress of the satin-robed mo- 
ther, and the respectable, gray-whiskered father 
from drawing near, to look blandly and approv- 
ingly through their gold glasses, to see youth and 
beauty wedded to shriveled and tottering mil- 
lionaires, to behold purity and innocence joined 
till death parts them, to opulent and titled villany. 

Georgia Allston and Thorndyce Harding were 
married in the Church of the Messiah. Many 
things might have been read in Georgia’s dove- 
like eyes. But in Aunt Eleanor’s there was only 
triumph and gratified pride. For to herself she 
very truthfully ascribed all the honor of this 
glorious. victory. Now, the scheming old dowa- 
gers might droop their long ostrich feathers, and 
their dyed locks, in sad despair, and lead off their 
vanquished daughters, who, in this great matri- 
monial prize-lottery, had drawn a blank. She 
had married her gdopted daughter to the richest 
man, the greatest catch in the city. The wretch- 
edness, the uncertainty of life was past. Georgia 
was safe—Georgia was married. 

The year of their bridal tour passed away, and 
Mr. Harding and his beautiful wife were settled. 
in their brown-stone palace. But not alone. For 
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the maiden sister of Mr. Harding, who had always 
lived with him, lived with him still. She had 
thin lips, and eyes that were never still, but for- 
ever roving and restless. She was one of those 
cat-like women, who can sheathe their claws with 
velvet upon occasions. She did, when she met 
her brother's wife, who had come to displace her 
in her position of mistress of that great mansion. 
But the strange instinct God gives us, in common 
with lower intelligences, warning us of danger, 
taught Georgia that the claws were there. 

During the year of their absence abroad, Allan 
Graham had returned. His engagement to the 
Southern heiress had heen broken off, in some 
way, most likely by his misconduct. But Miss 
Harding, who wasa sort of leader in society, sud- 
denly formed a very great friendship for him, 
and spared no pains to throw her sister-in-law in 
his society. Could it be that she was envious of 
Georgia’s fresh young beauty, jealous of her, and 
her influence over her brother, and wished to 
draw her into some indiscretion that would lower 
her in his estimation? Perhaps she loved to see 
the frightened, piteous look of the soft, brown 
eyes, and the pallor that would creep over the 
sweet face, in spite of all her efforts at self-con- 
trol, as she listened to the voice once so dear. 

Allan Graham’s despairing, lover-like glances, 
and slight words, dropped at just the right mo- 
ment by Miss Harding, began at last to tell. The 
poison began to work. And Georgia began to be 
watched by keen-eyed gossips. 

Poor little Georgia! She was an innocent, 


soft-hearted child, formed for love and happiness, ; 


but she had fallen upon evil ways. She avoided 
Allan Graham, or tried to avoid him. But she 
was too proud to show that she dared not meet 
him, and listen to his common remarks. They 
met constantly in society, and one night, at a 
party, he managed to tell her that the story of 
his engagement was utterly false. With what un- 
uttered agony and pleading in his handsome, false 
eyes, he did it, I know not. He was a most des- 
picable villain, althongh a very handsome and 
fascinating one; and he stopped at nothing when 
he had an end to gain. 

Georgia left him, before he had time to add 
anything to his confession; but that night, after 
she had lain her throbbing head upon her pillow, 
she spoke out to herself. 

“TI don’t love him! I don’t love him!’’ she 
cried. ‘*Iam a married woman, and it would 
be wicked. I don’t love him!” she repeated, and 
great tears rolled down her face silently, and fell 
upon her pillow. The curtains were drawn from 
the window, and the moon looked full upon her. 
Was it-the same moon she had walked under 
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once? Then it seemed to understand her happi- 
ness ; its white light enwrapped her like a mantle 
of bliss. Now it seemed far away, and cold, and 
pitiless. It had no sympathy for her life, so hard, 
and so hard to understand. 

She rose, walked to the window, and looked 
out. Whata great, empty world it was, after all! 
And she was not nineteen. How many, many 
years she had got to live. Though, maybe, if her 
heart ached as it did to-night, she wouldn't have 
to live so long, after all. 

She knew her husband was writing in the 
library, and so heart-hungry was she, that she 
thought, perhaps, if she should go to him now, 
and tell him how lonely, and tired-out she was, 
how afraid she felt for herself, he might show her 
some sympathy. If he only looked kindly on 
her, and spoke to her gently, she could get 
courage, and would tell him all; yes, all. She 
would confess the wrong she had done him in 
marrying him ; she would tell him how wretched 
she was, how weak she felt; she would beg of 
him to take her somewhere, into the country, 
anywhere, away from the daily torture of his 
sister's presence; away from Allan Graham— 
away from temptation. 

So she threw a crimson wrapper over her white, 
night-dress, and went down. She opened the 
library-door, with a somewhat fearful face, and 
went in. Her husband was writing. His back 
was to her, and he did not notice the opening of 
the door; and she went up to him timidly, and 
stood beside him, before he was aware of her 
presence. He was adding up a hard-looking 
column of figures; but he turned quickly as he 
felt the timid touch of her hand on his shoulder. 

‘‘Mrs. Harding!’ he said, sharply. ‘Ah! 
what is the matter?” 

‘*Nothing, Thorndyce, only I was so lonesome, 
80 bad 

She stopped, suddenly, and tears began to 
gather in the great, dark eyes. 

He answered, coldly, 

“It is very imprudent in you to be up at this 
hour, and in your delicate health, too—very im- 
prudent. You had better return to your own 
room immediately. I have a great deal of writ- 
ing to do, to-night, and must work for several 
hours yet. If you are afraid, have your maid to 
stay with you.” 

“‘Oh, Thorndyce, mayn’t I stay? Let me: 1 
won't hinder you. Let me stay a little while.’ 

‘* Why, certainly, if you prefer it. But take 
this easy chair by the register, it is warmer here.” 

And, with perfect politeness, Mr. Harding rose 
and drew the velvet-cushioned chair into a more 
favorable position. He then resumed his writing. 
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But pretty soon she came to him again. 

“se Thorndyce, let me sit hy you here, on this 
cushion,”’ she said. 

She sat down by the side of his great Cothern 
arin-chair, as she spoke, and, clasping her hands 
over the arms of it, laid her hand down upon 
them. .It was not fire-warmth, but heart-warmth, 
she was longing for. But she had come in vain, 
if she expected to find it there. Mr. Harding 
was polite, but very, very cold. It would be 
difficult, indeed, to kindle any warm, household 
blaze in that selfish, frozen soul. He did not 
take the poor little hands into his own, or draw 
the pretty brown head nearer to him, saying 
foolishly fond words, that to such loving natures 
are better than wisdom. No, he did nothing of 
this; and neither did he say anything rude, or 
at all discourteous, 

**You will excuse me, if I go on with my 
writing ?’’ was what he said, 

‘I don’t disturb you, do I ?’’ 

‘*Oh, no, certainly not. Let me see, ninety- 
seven is, in eleven thousand, how many times—”’ 

She evidently did disturb him, though he was 
too polite to admit it. So she was still, as might 
be, with her hands clasped across the cold, slip- 
pery leather of the arm-chair, and her face rest- 
ing upon them. She had no thought, now, of 
opening her heart to him. No, she could not 
disturb his cold, mathematical calculation with 
any. story of heart-sorrow or heart-need. 

After a while she changed her position slightly, 
and looked up in his face with her great troubled 
eyes. 

What did she read in his face, that she 
studied it so intently? Certainly no graybeard 
in cruelty, nothing of the kind. Cold and in- 
flexible it was, but nothing cruel or malicious. 
Not bad looking, either; indeed, quite good-look- 
ing, for one of his age. So, at least, all the old 
dowagers had said when speaking to their un- 
married daughters, and so Aunt Eleanor had 
called it. 

And all that Aunt Eleanor had prophesied, and 
planned, and plotted for, had blossomed—and this 
was the flower. Oh, if Aunt Eleanor had only 
been there, at that moment, to have beheld its 
rare beauty. 

What was there, in those large, troubled eyes, 
as she looked up in her husband’s face, in the 
still, midnight hour? What was it? 

Was it a thought of the mockery of her splen- 
did surroundings, of the lie she was living daily, 
of the purity and innocence forever left behind 
her? Could it be that this fair, sweet young 
creature, sitting in her silken dressing-gown, in 
that luxurious, sheltered home, by the side of 





her lawful husband—could it be that she felt, in 
her heart, that her place was not there; that ghe 
had sold herself for a price; that she had no 
right to look on herself as other and loving wives 
did? Could it be, that, in dreaming of the pos- 
sible future, of childish lips that should call her 
mother, of a head that should nestle closer to 
her heart than any other—could it be that she 
shrank in spirit from this thought, which other 
fair young wives delight in, shrank from the 
pretty image? Strange things might have been 
read in her eyes, in the silence of that midnight 
hour. Was there a wild dream of escaping, in 
some way, from this life of soul-degradation ? 
Was there a fear for herself, a horror of her fu- 
ture? 

Ah! God did for her better than she thought ! 
For does not He have us always in His heavenly 
keeping? 


CHAPTER III. 


About five months later, Georgia wrote an- 
other letter to her faithful Marion. 


‘‘ Dear Marion—My own little baby has come 
to make me a better woman. And you don’t 
know how much love she has brought with her. 
It is a little girl. I was sorry for that, for the 
world seems a hard place for a woman. I be- 
lieve they love more than men do, and I think 
those who love most are the most sorrowful. 
Don’t you think so, too, darling? I am going to 
call her Maud Marion, after my mother and you, 
dear. She is lying ‘here, in her little crib, close 
by my bed. I will have her all the time where 
I can see her. i 

«Tt seems as if I can never have a bad thought 
again, with that pure little face looking into 
mine. How I want to see you, Marion, and show 
my baby the dearest auntie it will ever have. If 
it were any one but you, I should think it al- 
most unkind for you to refuse to come to me, 
when I urged you so earnestly. But just as 
soon as baby gets to notice things, I am going to 
show her your picture, and tell her how good 
you are, and how much I love you. And you 
will love my baby, won’t you, darling? 

“ Nurse says I musn’t write any more. They 
are all good to me. My husband is as kind to me 
as can be. He kissed me once, when he came 
in, and saw baby on my arm for the first time. 
Somehow, it made me cry. I don’t know why 
it should make my heart ache so, but it did. 

‘‘ Nurse will make me stop. Oh, Marion, my 
darling, darling girl, love always 

Your own 


When Mrs. Harding appeared in society again, 
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she looked more like an angel than ever, her ad- 
mirers said. She was an angel, if ever one was. 
She went abroad, constantly ‘ doing good.’’. She 
- had always been merciful and churitable; but 
now, the poor, the despised, the fallen, seemed a 
sacred legacy given to her. Her face, of old so 
gay and cheerful, of late so sorrowful, seemed 
daily to ripen, and grow divine in expression. 
Sorrowful it still was, but it was the sorrow of 
those faces that had seen the risen Lord, 

On one of her tours of mercy, she found a 
woman, sick and half-starving, the story of 
whose life possessed a strange interest for her. 
The woman had been a pretty, innocent country 
girl, who from childhood had been a drudge in 
the family of a relative, and who had never 
known home or love, in their true sense. To 
this lonely heart came a gentleman, with all the 
fascinations of an angel. He had obtained board 
in her uncle’s family for one summer, and he be- 
gan by covertly expressing his pity to the poor 
child. She had a beautiful face, but no strength 
of will. Why dwell on what followed? It was 


the old, old story; old as sin; old as woman’s 

reckless, blind devotion; old as man’s perfidy. 
Lately she had half starved by doing sewing 

for the shops, and her hard toil, her scanty food, 


her sorrow, all combined, had laid her upon a 
bed of sickness. And the charity of the city 
was very cold. It was thus that Georgia found 
her. ‘Sick and in prison,” indeed, and Geor- 
gia “visited her.” 

Georgia’s tears fell like rain upon the woman’s 
wasted face, as she bent low down to hear the 
faint voice tell the story of her ruined life. And 
beneath these tender, pitying tears, and the 
touch of the gentle hand upon the poor, bowed 
head, the crust of hardness and defiance melted 
away from the woman’s heart, and she wept a 
flood of remorseful tears. 

And Georgia wept with her, as she told her 
pitiful tale. 

“He soon grew tired of me,” the woman said. 
“What had I but my pretty face to win any 
man’s love? And when I gave my girlish fresh- 
ness and bloom to the little face that lay at last 





on my bosom; dear to me, oh, so dear! because 
I could see his image in it, he grew tired of me; 
and that was death tome. Though I shonld live 
a thousand years, my life, my heart, died then. 
So I left him, before he turned me away, leaving 
the money he would have given me. Great God 
above! Money! to fill the heart he had broken, 
emptied of all its happiness and peace. For what 
did I take out into the world with me but despair 
and shame? And my baby died. I was not fit, 
God knew, to train a deathless soul. And its 
death taught me more than its life ever did. I 
saw my sin—I hated it.” 

** You wish to leave this old sinful life,’’ said 
Georgia, with quivering lips. ‘* You would lead 
a new life, a better life, if you could ?”’ 

‘*How can I?” saidthe woman. ‘Ifa woman 
sins she is lest forever. What can a woman do, 
but sink lower and lower into shame. Who will 
believe in my repentance? Who will encourage 
me in a better life? Who will trust me? Last 
night I crept out to beg, beg for enough food to 
keep me from starving, and I saw him—aAllan 
Graham ;? 

The woman was so engrossed in this story of 
her own wrongs and suffering, that she did not 
notice the sudden pallor that swept over the face 
of her listener, at the mention of that name, but 
went on unheeding. 

‘I saw him going into a brilliantly-lighted 
mansion to a party. I knew who lived there, 
It was the member of a Christian church. His 
sin, his wild, reckless life is known tothem. Not 
through me, for I loved him too well to bring any 
reproach tohim. But they know just what his life 
has been, and still they, these Christian people, wel- 
come him as an equal, while, to me, they wouldn’t 
give the most menial position in theirkitchen. That 
is the justice of the world. No one will trust me.” 

“IT will trust you—I will help you,” said 
Georgia, bravely. She felt that the woman was 
sincere. No letter of recommendation could be 
more plainly written than the true, honest eyes, 
the expression of remorse and repentance in the 
woman’s face. ‘‘God so deal with me as I deal 
justly with you.” (TO BE CONCLUDED. ) 





BESSIE. 


BY JENNIE CARTER. 


A wrreome, wee thing, fair and bright, 
At seventeen, bursts on our sight; 

For Nature, with a lavish hand, 

From stores of wealth at her command, 
Selected with unusual care 

Her choicest bits, her graces rare; 


And forth, from her creative power, 

BI d out this beauteous. human flower! 
Love's fondest care, from day to day, 

Has shielded her most tenderly ; 

Has made her life one happy dream, 

With joy and sunshine all a-gleam. 








A ROSE AND A CAMELLIA 


BY MES. LUCY H. HOOPER. 


Ir any of my readers had chanced to visit 
Hoversville, on the bright October morning on 
which my tale opens, they would, I think, have 
pronounced it one of the prettiest spots which 
they had ever come across in the whole course of 
their travels. For Hoversville is celebrated for 
its avenues of stately elms and graceful horse- 
chestnuts; and on the especial autumnal morning, 
of which we write, the frost had touched the 
trees with its dainty and brilliant pencil. There 
was just enough of freshness, too, in the air to 
make it exhilarating—a sort of a necessary tonic 
after the exhausting fever of the summer heats. 

In one of the smatlest of the white houses, on 
a side street, lived the widowed Mrs. Thornton, 
with her twin daughters, Fannie and Bessie. 
Mrs. Thornton had once seen better days, Time 
was, when her husband had been a New. York 
millionaire, and when the ‘thornton balls and the 
Thornton equipages had been celebrated even in 
that splendid city. Fanny and Bessie had taken 
their first peep at the world from the windows of 
a Fifth Avenue mansion. They had passed their 
early days in a sort of bewildering whirl of silk 
and velvet, and Valenciennes-trimmed frocks; 
and a little later had learned music, and French, 
and German, and dancing, from the most re- 
nowned professors. They had promenaded Fifth 
Avenue and Broadway in the prettiest of school- 
girl toilets, and were looking forward to a grand 
coming-out ball, and a brilliant debut in fashion- 
able society, when there came a panic—a crisis— 
acrash. Millionaires went to bed wealthy, and 
woke up beggars. Mr. Thornton's fortune took 
wings with the general flight ; and he, a nervous, 
excitable man, with a sensitive and desponding 
temperament, fairly fled to his bed, and died of 
his misfortunes, leaving his widow and daughters 
with about half the sum, per annum, which Mrs. 
Thornton had been accustomed to spend at her 
dress-makers, 

Women are tougher metal, generally, under 
tbe stroke of adversity, than are men. . Mrs. 
Thornton did not die of her troubles. She lived 
through her husband’s death and funeral, the 
breaking up of her home, the dispersal of her 
household treasures, and, being of rather 2 weak 
nature, and given to much weeping, she managed 
to cry her woes away ina very healthful manner. 
it was her young daughters, her sixteen-year old 
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twin children, who packed and arranged her 
wardrobe, settled matters, and answered: busi- 
ness questions, with an amount of energy and 
good sense that was beyond their years, while 
Mrs. Thornton went round the house with a very 
wet handkerchief in her hand, and a pair of very 
red eyes surmounting a very red nose, answer- 
ing all questions addressed to her with a piteous, 
Oh, don’t ask me!”’ and a fresh burst of tears. 
It was Bessie who suggested sending for Mrs. 
Thornton’s only brother, and, indeed, only near 
relative, Mr. James Ellis, of Hoversville, who was 
himself, unfortunately, not any too well to do in 
the world; but he came at once in response to 
his sister’s appeal, and did what little he could 
in the way of seeing to her affairs. It was by 
his advice that the desolate family had betaken 
themselves to their present abode at Hoversville. 
The two girls were forced to decide everything 
about the house, and the removal, while Mrs. 
Thornton sat around on freshly-packed trunks 
and boxes, and looked helplessly on, occasionally 
varying her proceedings by a slight indulgence 
in her favorite refreshment of tears. 
Somebody—I think it is the author of the 
Country-Parson Papers—has somewhere written 
an essay on the advantages of being a cantan- 
kerous fool; and certainly the position is one 
with aremarkable number of prerogatives attach- 
ed to it, particularly if the person who occupies 
the position happens to be a woman. Selfishness 
and obstinacy are usually two qualities which ac- 
company brainlessness; and putting the three 
attributes together, one attains to a condition of 
affairs wherein reason or necessity are alike 
powerless to move the possessor of these charm- 
ing traits. It never occurred to Mrs. Thornton, 
when the family were finally settled in their new 
and humble home, that she could, or should, or 
ought to do anything to assist in keeping house- 
hold matters in order, or in lightening the burden 
of their reduced circumstances. She never seem- 
ed to imagine that there was anything more for 
her to do than to lounge about the house with a 
second-rate novel in her hand, to assort and ar- 
range the few remaining relics of her former 
finery, anj to weep out a string of complaints 
about her hard fortune to any one who would 
listen to her. Not that she was naturally a bad, or 
even an indifferent mother—she was simply a fool. 
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In the days of her prosperity she had been con- 
sidered a very nice kind of a person; had never 
been spiteful, mean, or unkind, and had treated 
her-inferiors, in wealth and social position, with 
a sort of languid good-nature which had failed to 
offend, if thereswas nothing especially attractive 
about it; and had been a fond and indulgent, if, 
also, a very weak parent. But, in her adversity, 
she worried her daughters nearly out of their 
senses. She could not be brought to understand 
why she must not wear ruffled petticoats at the 
rate of four per week ; why venison, geese, reed- 
birds, and the first green peas of the season did 
not appear upon her table; and why the girls 
would persist in. buying alpaca for their street 
suits in the spring, when everybody knew that a 
good black silk—not an expensive one, of course— 
say at seven dollars a yard, would look and wear 
so very much better. Then the one servant-girl 
was a fruitful source of dissension. ‘ Fanny, yes! 
and Bessie were always spoiling her by doing her 
work for her, making their own beds, for instance, 
and helping with the ironing. For her part, she 
believed in letting people do your work, if you 
paid them to doit; she could not see the sense in 
hiring help, and then doing everything yourself. 
But then her girls had such low tastes. She had 
never had low tastes ; she could not bear to touch 
@ soiled teacup, or a greasy plate. And as to 
sweeping a room, everybody who knew her deli- 
eate health, knew that such a thing was far be- 
yond herstrengih. As to the sewing, se was 
willing to help in that as far as she could ; though 
it was very hard that she, who had been the first 
New York lady who had ever ordered a dress 
direct from Worth, should have to turn her atten- 
tion to such details as retrimming a delaine, or 
making over a calico. 

It was hard, poor thing! And, after all, she 
was very much to be pitied. She could not help 
her soft, aggrevating senselessness any more than 
a dull November day can restrain the cold, slow 
drizzle that drives poor out-door travelers nearly 
out of their wits. So, instead of being a help 
and a comfort to her children, she was an added 
weight to them. She was far more unhappy than 
they; she had not their energy, their activity, 
their hoard of mental resources; and, above all, 
she was no longer young. Ah, there’s the rub! 
Youth holds a deed of gift of the future, but the 
misfortunes of middle age only cloud the past, 
and embitter the present, and are without remedy 
in the future, save in the one great refuge from 
all earthly woes—the grave! 

About three years after the Thornton family 
first arrived at Hoversville, George Ellis, the only 
son of their uncle, went out to the far West to 





seek his fortune. He was a fine, manly young fel- 
low, and had been the intimate friend and constant 
associate of his cousins, much to the chagrin and 
dismay of Mrs. Thornton, who looked forward to 
the brilliant marriage of one or both of her daugh- 
ters as her only possible escape from the trials and 
tribulations of her present mode of life. But the 
cousins had walked, and driven, and gone boat- 
ing together in the summer months; had joined 
sleighing-parties, and frequented little dances 
together in the winter, without any definite re- 
sult; and the young man had taken his leave of the 
girls in apparently quite a fraternal fashion. Only 
Fanny could have told of a swift, close hand- 
clasp, of a few whispered words, only these, in 
fact, ‘‘I may come back, some day, arich man, 
Fanny, and then ee 

But what was that broken phrase, after all? 
Nothing to talk about, evidently ; for Fanny never 
mentioned the circumstance, even to her twin 
sister and inseparable companion. 

At the time our story opens George Etlis had 
been gone about two years. The two girls sat 
by the window of their bedroom, ripping up, and 
looking over their stores of winter clothing, while 
their mother see-sawed leisurely in her rocking- 
chair, looking on at their operations, and occa- 
sionally favoring them with her advice, with 
‘¢The Mystery of Maysville Manor,”’ lying open 
on her lap, and “Lina St. Leonard, the Burg- 
lar’s daughter” on the table beside her. 

“T don’t think these black cashmeres will see 
us through the winter, Bessie,’’ remarked Fanny, 
holding up a threadbare garment to the light. 
‘‘ Perhaps by taking the best of yours and mine, 
we might piece out one dress from the two, but 
as for wearing them as they are, that is an im- 
possibility.”’ 

-*We may afford one new one, Fan, and you 
may have that. I'll do up the old one for myself.’’ 

‘*No, indeed, you dear, good soul! That I'll 
not listen to. No: we must manage new dresses, 
or at least new jackets, somehow or other.”’ 

‘It is all your fault, Bessie,’’ remarked Mrs, 
Thornton, plaintively. ‘* You know you would 
buy that quality of cashmere; and I told you it 
would not wear so well asthe one at four dollars 
a yard. And now, if you girls must get new 
winter cloaks, do take my advice for orce, and 
have them made of velvet—long, black velvet Polo- 
naises, reaching almost to the bottom of your dress 
skirts, and caught up at the side with a buckle 
and a bow. They would be so stylish and so 
useful. And whatever you do, don't get any more 
calico mourning-dresses. They are my abomi- 
nation !’’ 

“I should like a black velvet Polonaise very 
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well, mother,’’ said Bessie, cheerily, ‘only I 
can’t afford to get one. No, we must manage 
with the old cloth jackets, this winter; and per- 
haps we can contrive to get a new black delaine 
apiece ; and if you will let us have some of your 
narrow, black guipure lace to trim the waists, J 
think we can get them up very nicely.” 

“ That is always the way. You girls never will 
take my advice about anything; and yet I think 
I ought to know something about dress—at least 
people said I did, when we lived in New York. 
Do you recollect the last ball-dress Worth sent 
me, Fanny? Metternich green, with peach: blos- 
som trimmings, and pale-pink roses embroidered 
all over the front breadth.”’ 

“T think you have it on now, mother,’’ an- 
swered Fanny, with a glance at her mother’s 
skirt of rusty black silk, whose brownish hue 
told of the influences of a dyeing establishment. 

«« And in the same box,” ‘pursued Mrs. Thorn- 
ton, too intent on her reminiscences to notice her 
daughter’s reply, ‘‘he sent me a garnet velvet 
suit, trimmed with Russia sable, and a velvet 
bonnet to match, with a single tea-rose inside the 
brim. It was the handsomest walking-dress that 
was worn in New York, that winter. And I re- 
member Marmaduke Poole coming up to me, at 


the Tiebault’s last reception, and saying——”’ 
“‘Sugar’s all out, mum,” said Bridget, the 
maid-of-all-work, appearing suddenly at the door. 
“Do get a barrel of sugar at once, girls, I beg 
of you. I despise this system of living by dribs— 
a pound here and a pound there, just as one 


wants it. And let the next be the very best loaf 
sugar. I am sure the last you got was of inferior 
quality. And couldn’t Bridget make something 
nice for dessert, to-day? A lemon-pudding, for 
instance, with crumbled sponge-cake in it, accor- 
ing to Miss Leslie’s receipt. Be sure and have 
the puff-paste nice and light, Bridget ; and, above 
all things, don't spare the butter. Lemon-pud- 
ding is uneatable, unless it is very rich.” 

Bridget, who was used to these orders, and 
who had been trained to listen to them in silence, 
and then to disregard them, said not a word, but 
took the money and the grocery-book, that Fanny 
proffered her, and departed. 

«« There, that is setfled,’’ said Mrs. Thornton, 
throwing herself back in her rocking-chair with 
an air of satisfaction. ‘If only she does not 
forget all about it by dinner-time, for a more 
forgetful girl I never beheld in all my life. I 
always feel more contented when I have got 
through with ordering the dinner. There was 
that Scotchwoman, Isabel, who lived with us so 
long, and was such a superb cook, she always 
saved me all that trouble. To be sure, she drank, 





and stole, and told lies; but she was the best cook 
we ever had; and she suited me perfectly. I 
never tasted such oyster patties as she used to 
make; and she understood bisque soup to perfec- 
tion. Do you think we could persuade her to 
come to Hoversville to live with us, Bessie ?”’ 

‘*T am afraid not,’’ answered Bessie, intent on 
the intricacies of a seam which she was busied 
in unpicking. It was the practice of both the 
girls to let their mother talk as she would, with- 
out remonstrance or contradiction. They had 
found it the shortest way, as well as the most 
comfortable one, for opposition only aggravated 
her peculiarities into new and more vehmement 
demonstration. 

“*T suppose not,” she sighed. ‘TI think I'll 
go lie down for awhile. I wish you would make 
Bridget sweep my room more thoroughly, Bessie. 
Twice going over it with a broom, and once with 
a dust-pan and brush, would make it nice and 
clean.” And Mrs. Thornton gathered up her 
two novels and glided languidly from the room. 

Fanny threw down the cashmere waist at which 
she was at work, and looked despairingly at her 
sister. 

‘‘How long is this kind of thing to go on, 
Bess?’ 

‘‘What kind of thing do you mean, dear?” 

“‘Everything! Our present mode of life; old 
dresses, hard work, plain fare, and, worst of all, 
mother keeping on a worry, worry, forever.” 

‘«She cannot help it, Fanny. She is not young, 
and she has been sorely tried.” 

«And she never had much sense to begin with. 
Don’t look so shocked at me, you pattern of duty 
and propriety. I'll take that last speech back. 
Only I do wish that one of the sweet uses of ad- 
versity, about which the poets are so fond of sing- 
ing, was to create a growth of brains where they 
had never been before.” 

‘¢ Please do not talk so, dear; it pains me more 
than I care to tell you. Poor, dear mother! She 
has been a good and kind parent to us; and you 
know she is always glad to give us anything she 
hag, or to do anything for us that is in her power.” 

«¢ And I suppose it is beyond her power to 
No, I'll say no more. You are right on this 
matter, and I'am wrong. But I have a great 
piece of news to tell you. Have you heard that 
George Ellis has come home?” 

‘‘George? Cousin George?” 

The slender hand trembled, and the sweet face 
drooped lower over the refractory seam. 

‘“When did he come?” she asked, directly. 
‘«¢ And are you sure the news is true?”’ 

‘‘He came late last night. Uncle Ellis’ old 





Polly told Bridget, just before breakfast.” 
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«©And how has he come home? Is he well? 
Has he been successful ?’’ 

*¢He has come back sick, penniless, and well 
nigh despairing, I believe. In fact, the truth 
is-—— Well, I willtell you frankly, Bessie. Iran 
over to Uncle Ellis’s this morning myself, and I 
have seen George. He has lost nearly every- 
thing he possessed in the world, in some unfor- 
tunate mining speculations in California; and 
the only thing he has left is a miserable piece of 
ground, out there, which, as he bitterly said, 
wouldn’t grow grass enough to feed a rabbit, so 
sterile and stony is the soil. He was tricked, 
it seems, into buying it.”’ 

“Poor fellow! Poor fellow ! 
is sick ?”’ 

“Yes; he is just getting over a sharp attack 
of fever.”” 

“And what is he going to do now ?”’ 

**Heaven only knows, Get well first, I sup- 
pose, and then 4 

There seemed to be a hard knot in Fanny's 
thread, for she tugged at it savagely for a mo- 
ment, and then ended by breaking it off. 

“It’s of no use, Bess,’’ she said, desperately, 
flinging her work to the floor. ‘‘I may as well 
begin and tell you all about myself—make a clean 
breast of it, as the stories say. Before George 
went away, there was some talk of our liking 
each other. I think he did like me; and if he 
had succeeded, things might have gone straight 
and smooth enough. Understand now, there 
never was any engagement, or even an under- 
standing; only this vague preference—for I did 
prefer him to anybody I hadeverseen. But I will 
not keep on living this narrow, tormented life; 
and I have not the patience to go on waiting and 
hoping for years. Or to marry,” she added, 
defiantly, ‘and exchange one form of grinding 
poverty for another, and perhaps a worse one.” 

She paused here. Her beautiful face was very 
white; but the look she turned on her sister was 
one of fixed, immutable, almost defiant decision. 

“And so,’’ she continued, after a brief silence, 
“T met Isaac Hall on my way home; he joined 
me, and—and——— Weare engaged. That’s all.” 

“Isaac Hall!’ exclaimed Bessie, as a vision 
of his freckled face, insignificant features, and 
general stolidity of demeanor arose before her. 
“Oh, Fanny > 

‘Not. another word, sister,’’ said Fanny, 
quickly, in a tone whose almost fierce decision 
accorded only too well with her gencral expre3- 
sion. ‘* Remember, he is to be my husband, and 
your brother-in-law. And we shall live in New 





And you say he 











The hard, set look left her features, tears rose 
to her eyes, and she fell sobbing into her sister's’ 
arms. 

Bessie could only fold her to her heart, and 
weep over her, and murmur incoherent words of 
love and soothing. Remonstrance or argument 
she knew well, would be allin vain. Fanny had 
chosen her course, and meant to abide by it. 
The newly inherited wealth of Isaac Hall, and 
the promptitude with which he had come to lay 
it at her feet, had proved an irresistible tempta- 
tion to her restless, fevered spirit, in the first 
sharp sting of her disappointment, respecting the 
return of the cousin, whom, as she truly said, 
she vaguely preferred, and might one day have 
loved, had circumstances only proved other than 
they were. 

At last, Fanny disengaged herself from her 
sister’s embrace, wiped the tears from her eyes, 
and said, with a forced smile, 

‘*Come, Bess, congratulate me. I mean you 
to be the first ; and, as I am going to announce my 
engagement immediately, you have no time to 
lose.”’ 

‘*T hope you will be happy, and I wish you all 
happiness, dear. But have you thought of when 
you will be married ?”’ 

**Next December, at the latest. Mr. Hall— 
Jsaac 1 mean—has to go out West to look after 
some unsettled business pertaining to his father’s 
estate, and will be absent for some weeks, after 
which we are to settle the day. And now, Bess, 
one word more. I want no questions asked, no 
remarks made about my engagement. What is 
done, is done, and so no more about it. My mind 
is made up, and [ know I shall be happy.” 

Her last phrase sounded more like the an- 
nouncement of a determination, than a simple 
conviction, But Bessie said no more; she only 
kissed her sister once or twice very fondly, and 
then continued her work. She knew the pecu- 
liar strength and energy of Fanny’s character, 
and she knew also that adversity had exercised 
upon her no beneficial effect. It had hardened her 
nature, instead of softening it, and had dashed 
all the natural sweetness of her disposition, with 
an all-pervading, though scarcely perceptible, 
bitterness. 

“‘You ought to tell mother, Fanny,’’ remarked 
Bessie, timidly, after she had worked for some 
moments in silence. 

**T mean io do so, in a little while. There is 
no fear but that she will be pleased ; but oh, how 
she will torment me about my trousseau. One 
thing is certain,”’ she added, withirony. ‘I will 


York, and you must come often tosee us, for, what-} not order my wedding-dress from Worth, what- 


ever happens, you must always love me, Bessie.’’ 


| 


ever she may say.” 
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Bessie shook her head in remonstrance, and 
“was about to speak, when the door was partly 
- opened, and Bridget protruded a very red face 
through the chink. 

«It's Musther George Ellis, mum; and its the 
young ladies he’s afther seeing.’’ 

«« We'll be down directly, Bridget. Now, Bess, 
do you go down and talk to him, while I pick up 
these things, and put the room to rights.’’ And 
with a firm, yet gentle hand, Fanny literally put 
her sister out of the room, and then she sat down 
among the piles of scattered garments, and cried 
like a child. 

Only for a minute, however; in another mo- 
ment she was up and alert, the tears wiped from 
her eyes, and her beautiful features set in a sort 
of fixed and resolute calmness. 

Meanwhile Bessie, with a very pale cheek and 
a throbbing heart, descended tothe parlor. A 
gaunt, shadowy figure, in a shabbily-worn garb, 
the very spectre of the broad-shouldered, stalwart 
youth, who had bade her farewell, some two 
years before, rose from the sofa, as she entered, 
and put forth a skeleton-like hand to meet her 
eager clasp. 

“Cousin Bessie, here I am, at last, a poor, 
miserable object, ay you see,’’ said the young 
man, looking down upon her upturned face, with 
large hollow eyes, that seemed still glistening 
with fever. 

«‘T am glad to see you home safe, George, any- 
way, or anyhow—very, very glad,” answered 
Bessie, rather incoherently, while her pale cheek 
became suffused with a sudden blush. 

‘And you are not changed a particle, only 
prettier than ever,’’ he said, sinking back upon 
the sofa. ‘While I Well, did you ever see 
a more miserable piece of six-foot humanity than 
myself? Worn to a shadow, Bess; and I sup- 
pose Fanny has told you all the rest.” 

“All! But have courage, George. You are 
young, and the world lies fair before you, if you 
have but the energy and perseverance wherewith 
to meet its obstacles. Ah, if I were but aman!” 

‘*What would you do, Bess? Great deeds, 
doubtless ?”’ 

‘I don’t know. I should do something. But 
let us talk of yourself. How ill you must have 
been. And are you really better now—really 
convalescent ?”’ 

Thus encouraged, George launched out into a 
full account of his illness and his troubles, and 
he found in Bessie the most sympathizing of list- 
eners. Then there were mutual friends to be in- 
quired after, and pieces of Hoversville news to 
be told, and so nearly two hours slipped away 
before George rose to go. 





‘1 shall see you soon again, Bessie,’ he re- 
marked. ‘+1 want to see you often, before I go 
away aguin.” 

“Go away? Oh, George, where, and why?” 

‘I cannot stay here, burdening my poor fa- 
ther’s slender means. No, no! AssoonasI am 
strong enough, I shall start for New York. | 
have some business there; which must be looked 
after, and, perhaps, I cun find something there 
todo. And Bessie, I want you to tell Fanny 
something.” 

He took his cousin’s hand, as he spoke, and 
pressed it firmly in his own. 

‘¢ Isaac Hall came to see me, a few hours ago, 
and told me of his engagement. Hall is a good 
fellow. Tell Fanny to make him a good wife, 
and say also that I send her my ccusinly con- 
gratulations.”’ 

With these words he departed; and Bessie, 
through a mist of blinding tears, watched the 
stooping figure, clad in threadbare, shabby gar- 
ments, as it passed slowly out of sight, with fee- 
ble steps, behind the trees. 

That evening, before retiring to rest, Bessie 
unlocked a small box, which contained her few 
ornaments and little treasures: the jewelry, 
which had not been considered valuable enough 
to sell in the crisis of the family misfortunes, a 
lock of her dead father’s hair, one or two school- 
girl keepsakes, a few prized letters, and such 
like valuables. After long and serious medita- 
tion, she selected one article from the collection, 
put the rest aside, and sat down to write a let- 
ter. But the usual fiuency of her facile pen 
seemed to have deserted her, and it was with 
much meditation, erasing and copying, that she 
managed to bring to an end the following epistle, 
which, with a small sealed packet, was placed in 
George Ellis’s hands the following day : 


‘‘ Dear Cousin Grorce—I want you, before 
you open the packet which accompanies this 
letter, to sit down and think of all the kindness 
that: you used to show the two poor, fezlorn girls 
that came to Hoversville so downcast and deso- 
late, five years ago. How you always acted as 
our escort everywhere, and took us long sleigh- 
rides and wagon-rides, and kept us supplied 
with flowers, and chestnuts, and game. And do 
you remember the three sashes you gave us just 
before Kate Wilton’s wedding, and how charmed 
we were with them, and how they brightened up 
our white muslin dresses? I want you to re- 
member all these things as vividly as I do, and 
to recollect how you ‘have always been like a 
brother to Fanny and to me. I want you to 
feel really as if we were your sisters now; and 
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you must think how glad I shall be, if you will 
let me help you the very little that I can, in the 
first steps of your new career. And so, I want you 
to let me lend you the twenty-dollar gold piece, 
which I send with this; only lend it to you, re- 
member; and it is really my own, for it was my 
dear father’s last Christmas-gift to me. I have 
kept it ever since. And I could not spend it in 
a way. to give me more pleasure than by putting it 
in your hands, to do with it as you like. Some 
day, when you are a very rich man, you can give 
it back to me, in the shape of a diamond ring, 
or a set of pink coral. And so, dear cousin, 


good-by, and do not think of paining me by re- 
fusng my little offering. 
** Your affectionate cousin, , 
** Besse THORNTON.” 


George Ellis was weak, and still far from well, 
and so no wonder that the tears rose to his eyes. 
as he perused Bessie’s note. He kissed the gold 
piece several times, before he consigned it to the 
depths of his well-worn pocket-book. And when 
next he met Bessie alone, it was with real feel- 
ing that he thanked her. 

«You are a dear, good girl. Bessie, and I'll 
not refuse your loan. I have not so many friends 
left, dear, since I came back sick and sorrowful, 
that I can bring myself to spurn your kindness, 
People are very ready to give me good advice, 
but they are very shy about offering me anything 
else. ‘Why don’t you go and do something?’ 
they are all very fond of saying, but not one of 
them will bestir himself a hand’s-breadth to find 
me that something todo. There is nothing like 
misfortune, Bess, for teaching a man some hard 
lessons in human nature; but I have found one 
good, true heart in the world, and that is yours, 
my good, little cousin. Only, you must not 
talk to me about looking upon me asa brother, 
because——”’ 

But just then the door opened, and Mrs. Thorn- 
ton entered ; so the blushing Bessie failed to learn 
why she was not to consider herself the sister of 
George Ellis any more. 

The engagement of Fanny to the rich Isaac 
Hall, created the usual amount of gossip and 
wonderment in the community. Fanny was the 
very model of an engaged young lady, during 
the whole period that elapsed between the de- 
claration of her engagement and the departure 
of her lover on his Western tour, so quietly de- 
voted, so prettily deferential to his wishes, so 
eager to please and gratify him in every way. 
No pretty caprices, no playful absurdities marked 
her conduct toward her betrothed. She was al- 
ways empressé, courteous; and, after his departure, 








she never failed to send him, every other day, a 
pleasant, gossiping epistle, filling exact!y the four 
sides of a sheet of note-paper, with her signa- 
ture, ‘“‘ Yours affectionately, F. Thornton,’’ duly 
inscribed at the foot of the fourth page. There 
were no crossed-lines, no outpourings of overflow- 
ing affection, no little absurdities of pet names 
and tender epithets ; but Mr. Hall was practical 
and business-like, and found his lady-love’s 
agreeable and intelligent letters precisely to his 
taste. Nor did Fanny pine and mourn, during 
the absence of her betrothed, after the fashion 
of some foolish girls, but busied herself about 
her trosseau, and her future plans with perfect 
composure. She did not avoid George, when he 
came to pay his almost daily visits; but she 
usually left the task of entertaining him to her 
sister, or her mother, generally excusing herself 
on the plea of letters which must be written, or 
sewing which must be accomplished. 

Under the gleam of this dawn of coming pros- 
perity of one of her daughters, Mrs. Thornton 
brightened visibly. Fanny had always been 
her favorite child, perhaps on account of the 
vigorous snubbings which she occasionally re- 
ceived from that young lady, when her pecu- 
liarities became more rampant than usual. All 
her stock of yellow lace and old-fashioned jew- 
elry was produced, to aid in getting up a ward- 
robe fit for the future Mrs. Hall; and one of her 
few remaining ornaments of any value, a set of 
stone cameos, mounted with pearls, was unhesi- 
tatingly sacrificed by her, in order to procure 
the necessary materials. A first cousin of her 
own, & wealthy widow, who had never noticed 
the family in their days of actual adversity, 
wrote Fanny a very pretty note, and sent her a 
check for a respectable amount as a wedding- 
present, asshe neatly put it, but in reality the pur- 
chase-money of a ticket of admission to the pos- 
sible future parties of the wealthy Mrs. Hall. 

‘¢ Jane Thornton used to entertein superbly,” 
remarked Mrs. Exford, to one of her daughters, 
as she sealed her letter, ‘‘and I hear that Mr. 
Hall intends living in New York, so, after all, 
one may as well be on the safe side.’’ 

Meanwhile, George Ellis regained his health 
and strength, by slow degrees, and finally start- 
ed off on a trip to New York, to see, as he said, 
if he could not find something to do down there. 
He came back, looking very much better, and 
wearing 2 new and well-cut suit of clothes, which 
improved his appearance amazingly. He was, as 
ever, a constant visitor at his aunt’s house, but 
it was not till after he had taken a second trip 
to New York, that he unfolded all his plans and 
hopes to Bessie. 
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“I think [ have a fair prospect now of making 
a career for myself in the world, dear Bessie. 
I have got an engagement in a dry-goods store, and 
can see my way clear to paying my expenses, and 
something over, too. Will you come and help me 
to make that way smoother and pleasanter, Bes- 
sie? Can you begin life in a quiet way, darling? 
Do you love me well enough to try? For I love 
you, Bessie, so dearly—so very dearly; and I'll 
try to make your life happy, even if we do have 
to live in two rooms, in a boarding-house, at 
first.’’ 

And Bessie, all tears, and smiles, and blushes, 
could only make reply, ‘‘I can be happy there, 
George, I know. Anywhere——” 

And she stopped short, and blushed a prettier 
and deeper rose-tint than before. 

“Anywhere! What, darling? I must hear 
the rest of that sentence. I mean to be a very 
tyrannical husband, and I am going to begin right 
now, so finish it, Bessie—finish it!’ 

And with her face hidden on her lover’s shoul- 
der, she whispered, at last, ‘‘anywhere with 
you.” 

The indignation of Mrs. Thornton, on being 
told of the engagement of her daughter to George 
Ellis, can bette. de imagined than described. 
“Consent? Of course, she would haye to con- 
sent; that is. if her undutiful child really cared 
for any such formality; but, for her part, she 
washed her hands of all responsibility connected 
with such amarriage. To besure, Brother James 
had been very kind, and it would not do to quar- 
rel with him; so she supposed Bessie must have 
her own way: but, after all, his kindness was 
nothing more than his duty as a brother. And 
Bessie’s prospects were just brightening, too. 
Look how well dear Fanny had done, and Mr. 
Hall was going to buy a house in New York, and 
Bessie might have visited her sister; and who 
knows what a wonderfully good match she might 
have made there. But she supposed she was 
born to be unhappy, for now one of her children 
was a disappointment to her, just as she thought 
everything was coming sirgight.”” 

“Do not mind her, Bessie,’’ said Fanny, to her 
tenderer-hearted sister, one day, as the lattev was 
shedding a few uncontrollable tears after one of 
these tirades. ‘After you are once married, and 
she is settled in her room at Madame Tellier’s 
boarding-house on Twenty Third street, she will 
be perfectly satisfied. Her income, when we are 
off her hands, will be quite sufficient to pay her 
board and other expenses, and you may trust to 
me to see that she wants for nothing, in the way 
of dress and luxuries. As to taking her to live 
with me, that is out of the question, as you well 


very well, 





know; and if you are wise, you will imitate my 
caution in that respect. I want you to be per- 
fectly happy, dear—as happy as you deserve; 
and, believe me, neither your home nor mine 
would be the pleasanter for having our poor, 
dear mother—for I do love her in spite of all her 
worries—for an inmate.’’ 

And Bessie, with a sigh, acquiesced in her 
sister’s verdict. 

The ensuing weeks were very busy ones to both 
the sisters, so deeply were they absorbed in the 
task of preparing their respective trousseaux. 
Mrs. Thornton, as Fanny had predicted, soon re- 
gained her good-humor, and actually ended by 
persuading herself that Bessie was going to do 
So she brought out all her hoards of 
lace and well-saved dresses, and India shawls, 
and insisted upon dividing the greater part of her 
small stock of treasures between her daughters. 
She could not help them in their sewing, how- 
ever, being, as she said, afflicted with weak eyes, 
which malady, strange to say, never interfered, 
in the least, with her perusal of her favorite 
novels; but totally incapacitated her from using 
her needle. So she sat and rocked herself com- 
placently in her own favorite chair, and watched 
her daughters as they sat at work, favori~g them 
with much advice respecting housekeeping, dress, 
and other matters, to all of which they listened 
in dutiful silence. 

Meanwhile, George Ellis absented himself a 
great deal from home, looking after, as he suid, 
the details of his new situation, on the duties of 
which he was to enter upon the first day of the 
New Year. 

‘IT have sold my Western farm, dearest,” he 
wrote to Bessie, during one of these absences, 
‘*so that we shall have a stock of ready money 
on hand tostart with. I have engaged two rooms 
at a very good boarding-house, not far from Madi- 
son Square, and I think you will like the situa- 
tion. The house is on the corner of a street, and 
is nice and airy, and is not too extravagant for 
our means. The tables and chairs, and other fur- 
niture in the rooms, are all right, I believe; but 
if you do not fike your quarters, we will change, 
after awhile.” 

At last, the eventful day-came—the morning ot 
the wedding—and the two sisters, dressed alike, 
in simple, yet pretty toilets of white muslin, with 
white ribbons, and flowing tulle veils, confined 
by a few sprays of real orange blossoms, were 
pronounced to be the prettiest pair of brides that 
Hoversville had seen for manyaday. There was 
the usual amount of kissing, and congratulating, 
and crying—Mrs. Thornton doing most of the 
latter —more than the usual amount of presents 
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for Mrs. Hall; and quite a respectable show of 
gifts, even for Mrs. Ellis. George had brought his 
bride no present; he said, merrily, that it was 
waiting for her in her room in New York. The 
cake was cut and distributed; the guests shook 
hands and departed: and, with a last clinging, 
tender embrace, the two sisters parted, the one to 
go on the regulation bridal trip to Niagara Falls, 
and the other to take immediate possession of her 
quarters at the boarding-house in New York. 

It was with mixed feelings of pleasure and of 
pain that Bessie found herself once more in thé 
city of her birth, which she had quitted under 
such melancholy auspices five years before, then 
scarcely more than a child, though burdened 
with more than a woman's cares and responsi- 
bilities. Now, with hope and happiness for her 
dower, she was about to begin a new life; and 
yet that life was one whose possible trials she 
fully estimated at their true value. Bessie was 
no dreaming, sentimental girl, to think that the 
world was to be all sunshine, and life merely one 
long holiday, because she had married a man 
whom she loved, and who loved her. Adversity 
had taught her more than one of its sad, sharp 
lessons, and she was more ready to brace herself 
to endurance, than to look forward to impossi- 
ble bliss. As she gazed out of the window of 
the hack, which George had engaged to convey 
his bride and himself to their new abode, the 
very places, strangely familiar, yet oddly novel, 
which they passed, seemed to preach to her a 
sermon on the transitory nature of human joys, 
Broadway itself, with its long lines of glittering 
shops, its noisy omnibusses, its hurrying throngs, 
where she had so often promenaded o merry, 
laughiag school-girl, indulged, and petted, and 
without a care in the world, her future seemingly- 
secure as the granite foundations of the edifices 
around her; Stewart's, lifting its marble walls 
to the wintry sunshine, and with the usual 
throng passing in and out of those doors, before 
which she had sat in her mother’s luxurious car- 
riage so often, waiting for that mother to con- 
clude her purchases of velvets, and silks, and 
laces, and solacing the dullness of the hours with 
a handful of Maillard’s bonbons, or a new story- 
bock; Grace Church, where she had once at- 
tended a grand wedding, at which her mother’s 
point lace shawl had created something of a sen- 
sation ; these and other buildings that she passed 
seemed fraught with its own little store of memories 
of past prosperity. But she louked round at the 
handsome, manly face that smiled down upon 
her, with such an expression of tenderness and 
affection ; and nestling her little hand into his 
broad palm, she answered his glance with a re- 





sponsive smile. ‘‘I am perfectly happy,’ she 
said, softly; and she looked so sweet and so 
charming, as she spoke, that George very impro- ' 
perly bent over and kissed her then and there, 
without even so much as drawing down the 
blind. For this deed, Bessie very properly re- 
proved him, and her little lecture was scarcely 
concluded, when the carriage drew up with a 
clatter at the ladies’ entrance of the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel. 

«‘Jump out, Bessie, I have to see some one 
here, for a moment,’’ said George, getting nimbly 
out of the carriage, and handing out his bride. 

Bessie acquiesced, quietly, though she was 
cold, and tired, and dusty, and would have pre- 
ferred on immediate installation in her own 
quarters. 

Her husband conducted her to the waiting- 
room, and went away for a few moments, but 
speedily returned, followed by a waiter; and 
Bessie was then conducted through a very laby- 
rynth of passages to the open door of a hand- 
some parlor, where a chambermaid was waiting 
to take her bonnet and cloak, and to ask if she 
wanted anything. 

A bright fire was burning in the grate, the 
sofa was piled with parcels, and on the table 
stood a basket of exquisite hot-house flowers, 
whose perfume seemed to breathe forth sweetest 
welcome. With a word George dismissed the 
servants; he closed the door, and then turned 
to Bessie, his eyes sparkling with the very in- 
tensity of his delight. 

‘Well, Bessie, darling, how do you like your 
two rooms; bright, and cheerful, and airy, are 
they not? But if you do not like them, they 
shall be changed right away. And here,’’ he con- 
tinued, pouncing on the parcels that lay on the 
sofa, and displaying a very rainbow of silks, 
‘here are some dresses that I’ve bought for you. 
Mrs. Lennox, the wife of my new partner, went 
out shopping with me, and helped me to choose 
them. She would make me buy you this black 
one,” (and here he unfolded a ‘bonnet’’ silk, 
stiff as a board with very excess of richness.) 
“But I liked this pale-blue one better, or this 
pink one, or this soft, silvery gray. And hereis 
an India shawl, which, she said, was about the 
right thing; anyway, it was the handsomest one 
we could find in all Stewart's store; and that you 
must put on at once, and let me see how you look 
in it. And here,” pulling several velvet cases 
out of his pocket, ‘‘is your set of pink coral, and 
your diamond ring, in exchange, you know, for 
your twenty-dollar gold piece. And here is a dia- 
mond breastpin, and a pair ofearrings to match, 
to wear with the ring—just single stones, you see, 
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dear, nothing flashy or gay; but exactly suited 
to your taste. Mrs. Lennox is going to send you 
her own dressmaker, to-morrow morning, early ; 
and, after she has got through with you, I want 
you to go with me up to Thirty-Second street, to 
look at a house that I would not buy till I had 
you here to help me choose it.” 

By this time Bessie had recovered from her first 
stupor of astonishment, and was able to gasp out, 
faltering'y, 

“George, what does all this mean?’ 

He pushed aside the silks and shawls, and 
came and caught her in his arms. 

“Tt means, darling, that you thought you had 
married a poor man, but you married a rich one 
instead, It means, that three weeks after I left 
California, sick, and dispirited, and miserable, 
my sterile farm was found to contain what they 
eall out there a ‘pocket’ of gold, and 1’ve sold it 
for three hundred thousand dollars to the King 
Midas Mining Company of San Francisco. And 
I am going into the dry-goods business here in 
New York, with the old firm of Halford and Len- 
nox, now Halford, Lennox & Co.; and that is 
about all, I think. Only, Bessie, look at this.” 

He drew from an inner pocket, within his 
waistcoat, 2 coin attached toa slender chain. 


She looked up, and recognized her twenty- 
dollar gold piece. 
“TI shall never part with it, Bessie—never, 


while I live. It has brought me more than the 





wealth of Astor could have given me, for it showed 


LOVE’S 


BY JAMES J. 


On, love me, sweet! for, loyal still, 
I wait the coming of your feet; 
And all the air is rare and sweet, 
With odors wafted from the hill 
Where waxen lily-bells are hung, 
And snow-white daisies lift their eyes, 
And song-birds, in the branches swung, 
Make woodlands vocal with replies. 


Oh, love me, sweet! for sad and lone 
The gray dove mourns her absent mate ; 
And touched at heart by such a fate, 
Her plaint seems blended with my own, 
Which calls in pitying tones for thee, 
In lonesome hours, by grove and burn, 
And hstening then, there come to me 
But idle echoes in return. 


Oh, love me, sweet ! deny no more 
That “ Love hath swifter wings than death.” 
The Prophet, with impassioned breath, 





Transcends your stock of human lore; 


me your good, gentle, unselfish heart. Darling, 
darling! 1 have Jed you out of the chill darkness 
of adversity into the sunshine of prosperity again ; 
and, hereafter, if wealth can buy the fulfillment 
of your lightest wish, whatever it may be, it shal) 
not go ungratified.”’ 

And Bessie, sensible, intelligent girl as she 
was, fairly burst into tears of astonishment and 
joy—tears which George kissed away, whisper- 
ing, as he did so, 

‘* May these tears, dearest, be the saddest you 
shall ever shed.” 

The house in Thirty Second street was pur- 
chased, and is to-day one of the brightest and 
most cheerful homes, to be found in all the wide 
city of New York. 

Mrs. Thornton is quite rejitvenated by her de- 
light in the prosperity of her two daughters, with 
each of whom she spends one day in every weck, 
and her peculiarities are no longer aggravating, 
or, rather, the cares and duties of a grandmother 
have swa!lowed up all her usual absurdities. 

Mrs. Hall is still, however, her favorite daugh- 
ter, she having become a rery brilliant and shin- 
ing light in New York society, while the tastes 
and habits of Mrs. Ellis are too exclrsively do- 
mestic to suit her mother’s ideas. 

As some one once said, criticizing the two 
sisters, ‘* They are both beautiful. and wonder- 
fully alike; but one has all the sweetness, the 
other all the style—one is a Rosg, and the other 
a CAMELLIA.” 
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And looking with divining eyes, 
He reads what you would fain conceal; 
And while your logic limps and dies, 
Proclaims the very truth you feel. 


Oh, love me, sweet! and let me prove 
Love's changeless circuit through the years, 
As planets in celestial spheres 
Around their common centres move ; 
And men shall see two lives in one, 
United firm, and half divine; 
But thou shalt see true life begun, 
And all the conquest shall Le thine. 


Oh, love me, sweet! and love me true, 
For time is fleeting, day by day, 
And love can never brook delay, 
When years, at most, are all too few 
For hearts to yield to hase distrust; 
And thongh you think it strange caprice, 
I come, and kneeling in the dust, 
Bring thee this olive-branch of peace. 





“OUR HIRED GIRL’ 


BY LUCY LEDYARD. 


A TEenper mist lay over hill and valley, soften- 
ing the gold and purple of an October sunset, 
as, leaning over the garden-fence, and looking 
dreamily toward the western sky, I sought in- 
spiration from the clouds, and a way out of one 
of those domestic entanglements, in which the 
“best of housekeepers,” of the ‘ best regulated 
families’ often find themselves. It did seem to me 
that I could not stand it any longer. Four weeks 
had been Withoutggirl ; eight-and-twenty morn- 
ings I had risen at five (as my husband had to be 
away bright and early at his work,) to make the 
fires, and get the breakfast; three times twenty- 
eight meals had I prepared; and, after those 
meals, had washed the dishes, three times eight- 
and-twenty times. Baby had had the whooping 
cough, Flora the measles, my husband had lost 
three of the fingers of his right hand by an ac- 
eident, and now, last of all, as if to prove beyond 
a doubt, that ‘misfortunes never come singly,” 
Johnnie, my oldest boy, had broken his leg. Not 


asoul could I get, for love or money, to doa 


day’s work, or even wash for me. My husband, 
in spite of his disabled hand, (though knowing 
the pain and difficulty with which he used it, I 
would not allow him to do anything for me about 
the house) was busy from morning till night with 
the farm-work, the husking corn, and all that 
follows the busy harvest season. Poor John! 
He needed rest himself, and ‘yet I was betrayed 
into saying, that very day, ‘I wished I had 
never been born, married, or come out West!”’ 
Arriving at this last doleful climax, with a sob, 
that startled him into a look of such distress, that 
L repented at once my hasty speech, and used all 
my woman’s tact to make my faithful, kind hus- 
band and friend forget it—he, in his honest sim- 
plicity, taking all my impulsive words as literal 
truth. What was I, to complain, when he, for 
years, had not uttered one murmur against the 
hardships of a life as new and distasteful to him 
astome! And now that we were beginning to 
prosper a little, should I, at this late hour, on 
account of a little drawback, that might happen 
to any one, give way, while I still had my strength 
and comparative youth, just because my feet 
ached, my hands were rough, and I could not 
find the leisure to recall any of my past accom- 
plishments and graces? I had prepared our enrly 
tea, and had done all I could for Johnnie's com- 





fort. Little Flora and the baby were fast asleep, 
and while I was waiting for my elder John to 
come in from the fields, I stole out to catch s 
breath of the fresh autumn air. The soft October 
sunset shed a soothing influence over my ruffled 
spirit, that seemed to say, ‘‘ Peace, be still,”’ and, 
quieted by the gentle spell, I was just turning to 
go into the house, when the rumble of wheels 
arrested my attention, and, looking around, I saw 
the old-fashioned stage-coach, that connected us 
with the outer world, approaching our door. 

‘* What visitor is coming now?’’ I thought, as 
I involuntarily smoothed the wrinkles out of my 
apron, and put a touch to my hair. 

A dainty creature, in a neat traveling-dress, 
slepped from the coach, timidly approached the 
gate, and inquired if Mrs. Hathaway lived within. 
I answered in the affirmative, adding that I was 
Mrs. Hathaway, and inwardly wondering who 
was the pretty questioner, with the shy, brown 
eyes. I was not long kept in doubt, for the young 
girl informed me, that having heard, through an 
acquaintance of mine, in a neighboring town, and 
from whom she had brought a letter, that I was 
in search of a *‘girl;” she had come from A 
to live with me, if I would take her on my friend’s 
recommendation. The mistress of the family in 
which she had lived previously, had died; the 
family was scattered ; and while waiting for a per- 
manent place, she had been staying with my 
friend, who could not afford the luxury of a do- 
mestic permanently. 

I looked with surprise at the delicate, white, 
dimpled hands; the pretty, slight figure; the 
lovely, earnest face, lighted by a pair of orbs, as 
soft as they were dark and lustrous; and at the 
curve of a mouth that would have excited any 
artist’s admiration. Involuntarily, I exclaimed, 

“You, do wy work! What do you know about 
work? Impossible!’ Yet, while I spoke, I 
grasped at this straw of comfort, and said, “ But 
come into the house and rest; you must be tired 
after your long ride. What kind of work can 
you do?” 

‘«General housework,” was the reply, given in 
a diffident manner, which was as new as pleasing, 
in my Western experience. ‘But please read 
the letter, Mrs. Hathaway, and you will see that 
Mrs. Arkwright considers me competent to de the 
work of a family, that is, where the mistress has 
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® general oversight, and takes some part in it 
herself.”’ f 

Immediately there came before me a vision of 
this fair creature, down on her knees scrubbing 
the floor, or at the wash-tub; her pretty hands 
covered with suds, cr, her head tied up in a 
towel, wielding the broom aloft in search of cob- 
webs ; it seemed too absurd; and I laughed aloud 
at the thought, with a bad habit I had acquired, 
from being so much alone, ‘Still,’’ I said to 
myself, ‘‘she will save me some steps. I can 
be no worse off than I am.” 

I must digress, fora moment. One standing 
subject of discussion between my husband and 
myself, was, that I held that inherited qualities 
would tell; in other words, that race would final- 
ly make itself felt; there was great power in the 
accumulated culture of successive generations ; 
that therefore there was something in whht is 
called a ‘‘ good family.” He as stoutly declared 
that it was “all bosh!’’ Education and circum- 
stance, he said, made the great difference he- 
tween people. But now, since he had injured 
his hand, and could not do as many things for 
me about the house as had been his wont, such 
as bringing in the wood, making the fires, and 
the like, we did not fight our old good-natured 
battles. Both his spirits and mine were sub- 
dued; his especially; for he was so proud and 
sensitive, and his not being able to do his part to 
lighten my burden, was a ‘mortification to him 
that weighed upon his health, and often made 
him moody and irritable of late. 

In the short walk from the garden-gate to the 
house, I furtively studied the face and gencral 
air of my companion; and influenced by my 
opinions about blood, I constructed quite a ro- 


mance, of which she was the heroine. She was the’ 


descendant of an ancient race, I gaid to myself; 
I knew it by her aristocratic face and carriage. 

John came in almost immediately after we en- 
tered the house. and on being told of the new 
arrival, and catching a glimpse of her in her 
stylish traveling-dress, gave a sort of sniff, with 
his head up in the air, showing that he thought 
she would not do, Still he seemed more cheerful 
than of late, at the tea-table, more like his usual 
self, and quite inclined to see the ludicrous side 
of things 

Whether it was the charm of that October sun- 
set, or the advent of the stranger, I know not, 
but a weight seemed to have rolled from my own 
spirits. I had never allowed my servants to eat 
at the same table with us; and Margaret, for 
that, I learned, was the name of my new “help,” 
had been waiting. I now told her to sit down and 
eat her supper. 





Late in the evening, when I returned to the 
kitchen, there was Maggie, with a pretty, white 
apron on, the dishes all washed, the room in or- 
der, and she’ herself studying. the cook-book, 
which she had found on the shelf. I longed in 
my heart to ask her into the parlor, but thought 
it would not do; but somehow I felt strangely 
attracted toward this girl, whose looks were so 
at variance with her position. I now proceeded 
formally to business, and engaged her at two 
dollars a week to do my work, including washing 
and ironing, adding that I myself expected to 
ease off the burden when it was too heavy for 
her, and saying that in house-cleaning times, and 
other emergencies, I expected to hire extra help, 
if it were possible to secure i 

‘* But you hardly look strong enough to do what 
I require,’’ I said, in conclusion. 

‘-Oh, yes, Lam stronger than I look, and my 
health is perfect,’’ she answered. ‘‘I expect to 
be very happy here; it is so quiet and lovely in 
the country.” 

She then put some intelligent questions as to 
her duties, and said that she was just studying 
up some dish for breakfast, when I came into the 
room. 

“What a delightful creature !’’ I mentally ex- 
claimed, and began to roll up my sleeves, pre- 
paratory to mixing bread. But, lo, and behold! 
there was the pan neatly covered in a warm 
place, and the bread so sweetly encouraged, all 
ready to rise as fast as any bread could, and my 
work done without my lifting a finger. 

Tt was charming to find all care taken from my 
shoulders by this slight young girl, who did not 
look as though she had been accustomed to make 
her own bed, even.. I did want to ask her what 
she had done before ‘‘lately,’’ but somehow felt 
as if it would appear like an impertinent curi- 
osity on my part. I experienced an irresistible 
desire to put my arms about her neck and kiss 
her, but didn’t; and tried to qualify my rap- 
turous meditations on her excellent beginning by 
saying to myself, ‘‘a new broom always sweeps 
clean.” But that night I went to bed with a 
light heart, and slept soundly, excepting when I 
had to attend to the baby, or to Johnnie’s calls 
for some cooling drink, or medicine. My hus- 
band’s cheerful tea-time mood also seemed to 
continue, for in his sleep he laughed a pleasant 
laugh, as though he had lain down to pleasant 
dreams; a good omen, I hoped, of the new reign 
in the kitchen. 

Conversation, at the breakfast-table, next morn- 
ing, was after this fashion: ‘‘ Well, wife, I al- 
ways did think, before we had so much sickness 
in the family, that you had the faculty of getting 
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up the best breakfasts I ever knew; but certainly 
this outdoesthemall. Such an early breakfast, too! 
These biscnits are delicious; and this coffee reminds 
me of the days when we had a French cook.”’ 

**Oh, John, I only wish that I could take the 
credit of it; if you had not been out attending 
to the horse, you would have noticed that, as far 
as the kitchen goes, I have been a lady of leisure 
this blessed morning.” 

«And so it was. When I opened my sleepy 
eyes, on the stroke of five, 1 heard the coffee- 
mill merrily going, and light feet stirring about 
the kitchen. When I dressed and went down, 
there was Maggie, fresh and rosy, and the break- 
fast well under way, with a savory steam issuing 
from the coffee-pot.’”’ 

The days fled by, marked by snow-flake bis- 
cuits in the morning, and delicate muffins at 
night, with generous and well-served dinners 
between, and the most appetizing tit-bits for 
Johnnie, who was now regaining strength and 
appetite. This was not all. Mondays and Tues- 
days, my former dread in the houseliold calen- 
dar, had now become the anniversaries of sweet, 
well-washed, well-ironed, and well-dried clothes, 
that were a delight to see hanging on the horse, 
in the well-ordered kitchen ; while Maggie, the 


‘moving-spring of itall, seemed to have plenty of 
leisure, and went about the house a perfect spirit 
of sunshine. 

The days were long to Johnnie, while he was 
obliged to lie on the sofa to ease his limb, and 
yet was not sick enough to submit quietly to be- 
ing an invalid, and I had to tax all my ingenuity 


to amuse him. He was very anxious not to fall 
behind his classes in school; and one afternoon, 
while I was too busy with my sewing and the 
’ baby to give him much attention, Maggie, who 
had done up the work for the day, excepting the 
tea, which would not take long, came to the 
rescue, and said, just as Johnnie, with an impa- 
tient «‘ pshaw!’’ had thrown down his arithmetic, 
“let me help you, Johnnie,’’ and soon, with her 
clear head, set him right about the knotty ex- 
amples that had puzzlod him, and ended off, by 
telling him stories from Scott’s novels, evidently 
adapted by herself. I listened attentively, though 
hot seeming to, and said, mentally compliment- 
ing myself on my own sagacity, “I thought so— 
what next?’ The ‘ next’’ came next day, when 
Johnnie begged me to ask Maggie to sing and 
play something. ‘She has such a singing face, 
I know she can sing,’’ added my hopeful; and, 
full of curiosity myself, setting at defiance all my 
long-established ideas of * servants keeping their 
place,’” I then and there invited mine into the par- 
lor, and requested her to favor us with some music. 











Not at all embarrassed, she sat down at the 
piano, and with a modest grace ran her fingers 
over the keys, in a light, tripping prelude to the 
song that followed. The moment she touched 
the instrument, and her full voice rang out, sweet 
and clear, I detected, not only natural genius, 
but the careful training of both voice and fingers, 
usually acquired only under the best masters. 

‘Who, and what can she be?’’ I asked my- 
self, and silently resolved I would win her confi- 
dence. Another resolve, too, I made, and that 
was, to treat her no longer as our * hired girl,” 
for, not by word, tone, or look, had she stepped 
out of her self-appointed place of servant, since 
she had been with us. 

By-and-by it came out that she knew French, 
Latin, and German, and was conversant with 
general literature. I might have regarded my 
pretty maid’s accomplishments in a less favora- 
ble light, had it not been that I was consiantly 
receiving proofs of her practical turn of mind. 
For instance, one night there came a violent 
storm. The rain poured in torrents. Recollect- 
ing that a window had been left open, down 
stairs, I was hastening to close it, when I found 
Maggie had been before me, and had also put 
tubs and pails, to catch the welcome rain, ‘to 
have soft-water ready,” she said, ‘‘ for Monday's 
wash,”’ for we had no cistern. Indeed, she seem- 
ed to be on the alert, night and day, to provide 
for our interests, with a forethought that was 
wonderful in one so young. No cask, tub, or 
pail was allowed to go to “rack and ruin,’’ for 
want of moisture to swell the shrinking wood. 
No preserves ever dared to ferment under her 
watchful eye. 

‘“‘Why, the girl thinks of, and sees every- 
thing,’ John would sometimes say, while I got 
into a fixed habit of wondering ‘‘ what next ?”’ 

Another instance. Western cows have a way 
of roaming where they list, and coming home at 
hours that suit their own sweet will, so that it is 
quite a fine art to entice them to their proper 
stables at regular milking times. John was 
obliged to be absent for a few days, on business, 
and had left the milking and its accompanying 
cares in charge of a reliable man, who, unfortu- 
nately, was taken sick, and we had no one to fall 
back upon. But unfailing Maggie bravely came 
to the rescue, volunteering to do most of the 
milking, if Johnnie and I could help some. We 
did not succeed in coaxing from the cows the 
noble stream that Maggie did, but still the * kine 
came home,”’ and were milked, and we felt our- 
selves covered with glory, that we, with Maggie 
at the front, had accomplished so much. 

My husband basked in the comfort of these 
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sunny days, and began, in spite of his masculine 
want of observation, to note that there was some- 
thing unusual in Maggie's position in our house- 
hold; and, although a man of few words, pre- 
sently gave utterance to my own thougnts, by 
saying, ‘‘ Nellie, we ought not to keep that lovely 
girl so much by herself. Let her come to the ta- 
ble, and make one of us. I am sure she is a su- 
perior person,” (‘‘ person,’’ indeed, thought I,) 
“ and we ought, by this time, to have had enough 
of life’s discipline to part with ao little of our 
troublesome pride.” 

I had only been waiting for my husband to 
give this opinion, to carry out my own views, and I 
eagerly availed myself of his sanction. But before 
speaking on this subject to Maggie, I said to her, 

«You are the most wonderful girl I ever saw ! 
Who taught you to do all these things, without soil- 
ing or spoiling your hands? You are like those 
heroines of old-fashioned novels, who are always 
sitting down on mossy banks, to write sonnets, 
when the dew is on the grass, and never get. their 
feet wet. or their skirts drabbled, only you never 
do anything so silly. Howcomes it, you can play 
so well on the piano, sing like a nightingale, read 
Shakspeare, cook and scrub, all in a breath? 
Did you step out of a fairy story-book? You do 
all the rough work of my family, and yet there 
jou stand, looking as dainty and fresh as though 
you had never seen a cooking-stove in your life. 
What does it mean? Dear Maggie, tell me your 
story, and be my friend.” ‘ 

I threw my arm around her neck, and kissed 
her, impulsively, adding, * Forgive me that I 
have treated you so like a common servant. But 
if you could know my many experiences with 
‘help,’ and the impertinence with which I have 
been treated, in my own house, and in return for 
kindness, you would forgive me, I know, I felt 
attracted to you from the first; but resisted the 
charm, resolving, this time, to be on the safe 
side. There, dear Maggie, tell me your story, 
and we will be fast friends, that is, if you con- 
sent to overlook my deficiencies.’’ 

For the first time since I had known her, I 
saw her cry. Her head fell on my shoulder, 
while the tears came likerain. But in a moment 
she lifted her face, all smiling like the sun through 
an April shower, and said, 

** Dear Mrs. Hathaway, let us go up stairs, and 
T will tell you all; I did not mean to deceive you, 
but I am not what I seem.” 

‘Yes, you are,’’ I said, hotly, ‘just what you 
seem, and that is, » lady by refinement, culture, 
and looks, every inch, Only you mustn’t Mrs. 
Hathaway me again. You are to be my friend, 
and call be Nellie.” 





Seated by Flora’s cradle, in my own room, 
Maggie gave me a sketch of her simple history. 
She was born, she said, and bred, at the East, in 
the midst of wealth and luxury. She had had 
every advantage that money could command, 
until her father’s sudden death disclosed the fact 
that his affairs were very much involved. Her 
mother had already died, and now Maggie was 
penniless. ‘I was proud, and could not receive 
alms, as if a beggar,’’ she said, ‘‘so I declined 
numerous offers of homes, and resolved to sup- 
port myself by teaching in one of the city schools. 
But I came in contact there with so much that 
was disagreeable, and I felt. the confinement to be 
so irksome, that I decided to go to Chicago, as 
governess in a family recommended by some 
friends. But here [ was so unfortunate,””—Mag- 
gic, blushing, passed over this part of her story 
as lightly as possible—‘‘as toexcite theadmiration 
and regard of a younger brother of my patroness. 
The end was,’’ said Maggie, ‘‘that she gave me 
a polite dismissal, under the excuse that her 
children required the stricter discipline of 
school. This was while her brother was absent, 
and I have, of course, never seen him since.”’ 

Discouraged in her efforts at teaching, and 
having been trained by her sensible mother in 
the mysteries of housekeeping, Maggie, after thia 
dismissal, took a resolution to go out to service, 
in some family farther West, where she was nov 
known, ard where she would not give any shock to 
the pride of her former friends. She employed tho 
week Mrs. Allen allowed her, after having given 
her warning, in looking for a place, and learned, 
at a respectable intelligence office, that she could 
find a safe and comfortable home in A , with 
the family in which she had lived previous to 
going to my friend. To them, she told me, she 
owedmuch. They had trained her in all domes- 
tic duties, and treated her with such unvarying 
kindness, that she should never forget it. 

«* And now my story’s done,”’ she added play- 
fully, ‘‘for you know the rest. How, after the 
death of my kind mistress, I found a temporary 
home with Mrs. A , and finally drifted to this 
pleasant place, child of fortune that I am.” 

Maggie, after this confidence, was regarded 
and treated as a favorite sister. But she per- 
formed what she considered her duties with, if 
possible, more exactness than ever. I felt as if 
she were the good angel of the house, for every- 
thing seemed to prosper with us from the moment 
she entered it, 

One day it occurred to me to ask Maggie, 
wkat the middle initial of her name represented. 
‘*Hathaway,” she said. ‘There!’ exclaimed 
I. “I know now. That explains that tantaliz 
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ing expression that comes into your face, some- 
times—it is my husband's, of which it reminds 
me; and you must be one of the family, by blood 
as well as by affection.” 

Impatiently, I waited John’s return, to tell 
him this new and astounding fact. John was 
always laughiag at my jumping at conclusions; 
but here I was sure I was logically correct; for 
was not the family likeness between him and 
Maggie very striking? 

He had scarcely entered the house, before I 
threw the genealogical tree at him (we really had 
one, though we lived out West, and not on Fifth 
Avenue or Walnut street) with a volubility that 
made him open wide his handsome blue eyes, in 
a manner that said as plainly as words, ‘Is the 
woman mad ?”’ 

“No, I am not mad,’’ I said, in reply to his 
saucy thought. ‘Just look over the Hathaway 
pedigree with me, and you will see.’ He was 
soon as much interested as I; and sure enough, 
there we found, to a certainty, that Maggie was 
John’s cousin, ‘‘ fourth removed.”’ 

««There, John!” I said, triumphantly. ‘‘ Haven’t 
Lalways declared that blood would tell! Our 
Maggie is a Hathaway, and that accounts for her 
perfections! But Maggie,” I said, as she now 


entered the room, ‘you sly little puss, why 
did you never let on about that middle initial 


of yours? 
dence ?”’ 

_ “Oh, yes, sometimes; but I fancied, it would 
seem like trying to push myself into your favor, 
by claiming a relationship, that might, after all, 
exist only in name.” 

“Well, never mind, we are sure of it now, and 
you are Cousin Maggie with us to the end of the 
chapter. To think of you and John coming out 
West, each to find a new cousin !"’ 

Two years after Maggie had come to us, she 


Did yeu never think of the coinci- 





as a pink with the exercise,) when, chancing to 
go to the window, I espied a stalwart, handsome 
stranger approaching the house. Soon I heard a 
firm rap on the door, followed quickly by the 
sound.of Maggie’s light foot in.the entry. The 
stranger entered, and then I heard buzz, buzz, 
buzz. After that there was a pause. Then buzz, 
buzz, buzzagain. Another pause. All this time I 
was dying of curiosity ; but not for worlds would 
I intrude, where I was not wanted. Finally, 
there was a step on the stairs, and Maggie came 
to my room, her cheek all aglow like a rose-leaf. 
Walking straight up to me, she said, 

** He has come, Cousin Nellie !’’ ; 

“Hel’’ I exclaimed, fiercely. ‘Who is he? 
And how dare he come to rob us of our Maggie? 
But if he is as good as he is handsome,” I added, 
repenting, ‘‘ we will give you up, not else.” 

He was as good as he was handsome. But we 
did not give Maggie up entirely, for her lover was 
rich as well as good and handsome, and could go 
where, and do what he liked. He liked to live 
at the East; but he liked also to invest some of 
his money in Western lands; so he bought our 
farm, left it in the hands of a farmer, and we all 
went East together, where, side by side, and like 
people in fairy stories, we have lived virtuous 
and happy lives ever since. 

Who was the prince that had thus come to our 
Cinderella? That I had almost forgotten. Mr. 
Henry Brookes, brother of the Mrs. Allen, with 
whom Maggie had lived as governess. It seems 
that, afier his return to his sister’s, he had sought 
Maggie far and wide, with the determination to 
offer her his hand and fortune. But, until lately, 
he could find no clue to her whereabouts, for the 
proud girl, though she loved him, had carefully 
concealed her residence. 
tecedents, his family were glad to welcome her, 
Was she not a Hathaway? 


Now, knowing her an- 


was in the kitchen, preserving plums, and, as 3 I again threw this matter of family in my hus- 


usual, after her provoking fashion, looking “ pret- 
tier than a pink,”’ spite of fire-heat and homely 
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band’s face, the other day, and he impertinently 
said; ‘What is the use of arguing with a wo- 


occupation. I was up stairs sweeping, (not pretty i man? She always will have the last word!” 


EVA. 


BY EMMA SANBORN. 


Tue May-moon lights the river's flow ; 

The green fring’d willows kiss the stream ; 
The path along its bank I know, 

But move as one in silent dream. 
Ah! many, many moons ago, 

I wandered here—but not alone 
Close lay a little hand in mine, 

And sweet her face beside me shone. 
Swift years have rolled, and I again, 

A stranger to my native land, 

Vou. LXVH.—24 





Have come from o’er the distant main, 
To greet that smile, to clasp that hand. 

The stirring leaf, the whispering breeze, 
To-night will hear no lover's vow. 

T see the same sweet moonlight gleam, 
But Eva, Eva, where art thou? 

Behind me burns the village light, 
The world I left, "tis naught to me; 

Beyond, I see a world more bright, 
Where, dearest, thou dost wait for me. 





THE STORY OF 


BY EMMA J. 


Perpetua. BANGLeEY had, at seventeen, a face 
that once seen haunted the memory forever. 
So remarkable were her features, that positively 
the last thing one observed of her was the fact 
that she was cross-eyed. At forty, her face was 
unchanged in expression, but the lines were 
deepened. 

It seemed impossible, to one not gifted with 
creative imagination, that the faded eyes, which 
had striven all these years to look at each other 
across her nose, and which gave me a bewildered 
feeling of being seen without being looked at, 
could ever have softened and brightened with 
tenderness. Yet once they had done so; and 
even yet there was a deep, unsatisfied longing 
for love in her heart. 

Aunt Perpetual, as she was familiarly called, 
lived alone, and, of course, there was a reason 
for it. Her father and mother were dead, and 
in an old stocking-foot, in a box, in a drawer, in 
a closet, one might have found an old daguerreo- 
type, which faded year by year. Sometimes, 
when she took it ont to look at it for a moment, 
sne would be startled to see, instead of the face 
she had loved, the fresh, handsome face of a 
young man, her own wrinkled and forbidding 
self instead, reflected in the glass. But, holding 
it in another light, the resemblance of that other 
face would flash out at her, stirring her heart 
with its never-lost power. 

Aunt Perpetual’s home was cozy, and in good 
repair. It would have been pleasant, had it not 
been so lonely. She had a small property, which, 
judicionsly managed, supported her, and left her 
time to help others. She watched with the sick, 
and did all the little odds and ends of duties 
which fall to the lot of one whose time and means 
are ample. Outwardly, her life was prosperous, 
and not unlike that of many other women. But, 
as she approached her forty-second birthday, she 
realized anew her loneliness. The winter had 
been a severe one, but the warmer sun of Feb- 
ruary was beginning to. melt the great banks of 
snow, upon which she had looked all winter. 

It was the evening of the fourteenth of Feb- 
ruary, and Aunt Perpetual was alone in her sit- 
ting-corner. She had laid aside her work, and 
sat recalling the past. The fancy struck her, | 
suddenly, that everything which had been bright | 
in her life had come with the fourteenth of Feb- 
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ruary, except, indeed, the sunshine, and the 
bloom of her daffy-down-dillies, and, she added, 
slowly, ‘‘ and, I suppose, the grace of God.” 

As she mused in an unwonted mood of long- 
ing, she heard a faint rap at her front-door. She 
glanced at the clock. It was fifteen minutes of 
nine, too late for a neighbor's visit; perhaps 
some one was sick, perhaps . She wasn’t a 
coward, but she brought out the hickory cane, 
which she always placed at the head of her bed, 
on dismal nights, when the wind blew. Then 
she went to the door, and unbolted it. A gust 
of wind swept in, and a shivering fancy made 
her feel as though it encircled her like mighty, 
unseen arms. Jt almost put out the light. Guard- 
ing that with her hand, she peered into the night, 
«« darkness there, and nothing more.’’ *‘ What an 
old fool I am,” she said to herself; but taking a 
step forward, to be certain no one was on the 
lower walk, she stumbled over something, and a 
faint, child’s ery startled her. Stooping, she 
found a covered basket. She brought it in, and, 
after carefully locking the door, she took the 
cover off, and looked upon her baby; for in that 
one moment she had taken it into her life with 
something which lives in every woman’s heart. 

It was surprising io see the motherliness which 
had been undeveloped in her nature, now bless- 
ing the little waif. One was astonished to see it, 
just as one would be were it not so common:a 
thing to see gnarled old trees throwing out little 
pink tufts of bloom. 

Still Aunt Perpetual should have lived in Pu- 
ritan days; if she had put her creed into words, 
instead of acts, it would Have sounded harshly 
to a child; she sincerely believed that all natural 
impulses were given for the express purpose of 
being crushed out, gnd that the promptings of 
the natural heart ‘are nevero be listened to.” 
She spent the long night, on which the child 
came, in prayer, and—if the truth must be told— 
in making catnip tea. 

He was a strange boy im appearance, and in 
all hints of character. His blaek eyes were large 
and dreamy, but wonderfully quick and scru- 
tinizing; his head was irregilaf in form; yet, 
phrenologically ( speaking,’ “it promised much, 
though sometimes his adopted mother almost 
despaired of his ever ‘amounting to anything ;”’ 
and when he crawled on her cellar-door, and on 
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window-sills and chairs, with bits of burnt rat- 
tan; and when the teacher of the district school, 
to which he went, complained that instead of 
learning the multiplication-table, he drew pic- 
tures on his slate, and on the leaves of his books, 
,8he took his slate and pencil away, and told him 
pa was ‘totally depraved,” ‘‘graceless by na- 

ture ;’’ then, softened by his despairing face, 
she said, ‘‘ You know, Valentine, that a child 
must be brought up in the way he shouid go, so 
that when he is old he will not depart from ir; 
and I'm trying to make a good old man of you.” 
He went to his little room then, which was as 
empty of anything simply pretty and graceful as 
a monk’s cell, and sat down to learn the Cate- 
chism she had given him for that day’s lesson. 
After trying for some time to ‘commit’ ‘‘ what 
sre the benefits which in this life do accompany 
or flow from justification, adoption, and sanctifi- 
cation ?’’ he gave it up, and cried till he couldn't 


even see the answer; then brightened by a} 


thought, he went out and picked all her tiger- 
lilies for the sake of the dainty petals. 

The boy’s talent was wonderful; but nobody 
knew or appreciated it. Like one of the little 
flowers that live for God, away down in the deep, 
cool woods, where nobody goes, this life, with its 


reaching out for the beautiful, touched no hu- 
man heart. 

When Valentine was twelve years old, there 
came to teach the village-school, a young girl, 
whose home in a distant city had, at the sudden 
death of her father, been lost to her, and so she 
bravely undertook to care for herself. Then came 


a change for Valentine. The cultured eye of his 
teacher found in the little sketches which the boy 
would make, hints of a peculiar gift. She took him 
home with her from school one day, and showed 
him a portfolio of drawings and engravings. 
Such pictures he had seen sometimes in dim 
dreams, when he lay, on summer nights, with 
wide-open eyes, trying to mind his mother, and 
goto sleep. When his teacher told him that she 
would teach him to draw pictures like these, if 
his mother would consent, his face, which had 
been beautifully radiant, became suddenly over- 
cast. ‘‘She will never consent,’’ he said, de- 
spondently, ‘‘she thinks it-is wicked.’’ ‘ That 
cannot be,” and Alice Transome smiled. ‘I 
will see her, and ask her for you,’’ Valentine 
was hopeless. He went home by a round-about 
way, and stopped at a shady place in-the swamp, 
which he had chosen for his own, and in a great, 
hollow log he kept his treasures. He drew aside 
the curtain of moss, and taking out all the little 
pictures he had made and hidden there, without 
looking at them, he tore them into fragments. 








After school, on Friday afternoon, Alice Tran- 
some walked home with Valentine. They made 
a queer picture, as they stood for 2 moment on 
Aunt Perpetual's door-step. But Aunt Perpetual, 
who had no eyes for pictures, did not notice any- 
thing unusual in the district school-teacher walk- 
ing home with one of her pupils. She didn’t 
once think that it was hope-cheering friends on 
her old, stone door-step. 

«The school-ma’am, I suppose ?” she said, in 
her abrupt, but not unkind way. ‘‘Come in. 
Valentine thinks a sight of you’’ 

“* He is a good boy, and is learning finely.” 

“Taking hold of his arithmetic now, I sup- 
pose ?”’ asked Aunt Perpetual, looking over her 
spectacles at the young girl's face, with another 
question in her look. 

‘Yes; and it is about him that I wish to speak 
to you. Ithink I have not mistaken the boy. 
God has given him a great and solemn gift.” 

‘*What do you mean ?”’ 

“A talent for making pictures ;’’ and Alice 
smiled a little half-smile, that made her face very 
lovely. 

Aunt Perpetual made an almost impatient 
movement, but did not reply. The silence was 
broken by a robin, perched on a lilac-tree, close 
to the window. The song was a burst of perfect 
rapture, as though he had brought the whole 
summer in his throat. 

‘We wouldn’t silence the birds, if we could,” 
said Alice, partly to herself. 

“You mean that God puts a song into Valen- 
tine’s fingers, just as He does into the robin’s 
throat.”” 

Alice did not laugh at the quaint remark. She 
felt that it was earnest. 

“Yes, I do,’’ she said, softly. 

“And you think I ought to buy him pencils 
and paper, and give him a chance?”’ 

“If I tell my real thought, I do.’’ 

“He is a queer child, and came to me ina 
queer way—in a basket, on a gusty night in Feb- 
ruary. That accounts for his name. He is the 
child of the man I loved. He, the father, left me 
for love of pictures, and a wild hope of fame, 
and a life in Italy. He talked of its skies, as my 
father used to of the new Jerusalem. He went 
there, and married a girl, not like me, but beau- 
tiful, and who knew about pictures. She died. 
He came back to his home to die, and he sent the 
child to me. I have tried to do what I could for 
him; but when I saw him making pictures, 1 
felt hard and cruel. He shall not grow up and 
break some poor girl’s heart, as his father did, } 
said. It was strange that he cared for me; and 
when, with a faith which faltered some times, 
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I asked ‘what, with this face?’ he said, ‘but I 
have the artist’s soul, the artist’s insight; I can 
see beneath the surface.’ ”’ 

Even as she spoke, there came a strange, illu- 
minating look to her face, which made Alice feel 
that it might have been almost beautiful to one 
who loved it. 

‘‘Why, I even used to laugh with him about 
my name,” she went on. ‘He said, ‘To me it 
shall stand for perpetual tenderness!’ To me,” 
she said slowly, ‘‘to me it has stood for perpetual 
loneliness.” 

«But he gave you his child; he trusted you 
io the last;’’ and the young girl put her arms 
around the sad old woman, and smoothed hack 
her hair with a soft touch, which soothed her 
more than words could have done. 

Twilight found them sitting so; and the twi- 
light wondered to see it. And when, at length, 
Alice left her, it was with a promise to come 
again soon. 

Now she thought over the story she had just 
been told, for she, too, had her dream. 

The next week, Valentine commenced his les- 
sons, and not many months passed before he went 
beyond his teacher. Alice’s dream came true 


then, and she left the village for a new home. 
Many years from the day on which Alice Tran- 
some stood on Miss Perpetual’s door-step, smiling 
down at a gloomy sad-eyed child, a sweet-faced 
woman and a young girl, who looked like a dia- 
mond edition of her mother, were lingering among 


art treasures ina dusky room in Venice. The 
young girl, whose face was like a wild-flower in 
guilelessness and purity, stood thoughtfully look- 
ing at that stray leaf from Leonardo da Vinci's 
portfolio, the leaf dotted all over with studies of 
violets and the wild rose. 

«Oh, mother,” she said, ‘‘ somehow it makes 
me think of your little artist.. What has become 
of him, do you think? He is my dream, you 
know. I will never give up, and think, as you 
and papa do, that he was a fire-fly, and nota 
star. I'm always looking for him.” 

The mother did not notice a young man who 
had been watching them, who had, indeed, fol- 
lowed them into the room; but the younger Alice 
blushed as she passed him on the way out. She 
met him again in the morning, and for many 
mornings after that: in picture galleries, in old 
palaces ; and they passed each other in gondolas ; 
and at last he ventured to lift his hat to the fair 
Americans, 

He knew perfectly well who the two women 
whom he watched and followed were; but he 
dared not approach them. He felt that if they 
knew all his life, they would shrink from him. 





But at length he was introduced by a mutual 
acquaintance. He had never been known in 
Venice by his real name, so that no recognition 
followed. The Lauderdales received him cor- 
dially, and when, after a few weeks, they went to 
Rome, he accompanied them. 

Mrs. Lauderdale—the first Alice—realized his 
ideal of womanhood ; and the young girl, who be- 
lieved in him thoroughly, who gave him more 
faith than her mother had ever given, why he 
sought her constantly. 

One morning they were resting in the Coli- 
seum, after a long walk. They had visited it 
many times before, but now seemed affected more 
deeply than ever by its profound quiet. Valen- 
tine hardly broke the silence, when he whispered, 
drawing her closely to him, as though he knew 
her whole heart, ‘‘ Darling, I love you.’’ Then, 
‘‘Can you care for me, Alice? Are you brave 
enough to care for a man without a name—with 
nothing but his life to offer you ?”’ 

‘I love you—I love you!” Alice cried, im- 
pulsively. ‘‘Were you the greatest artist in all 
the world, do you think I could love you more?” 

And as they sat holding each other’s hands, 
and looking into each other’s eyes, she felt as 
though somebody had put them into a picture, or 
that it were alla part of some old ballad, so far 
away and unreal did it seem. 

Then came days in that old city of hills, which 
seemed dropped out of the loves of the angels, so 
full of deep content were they. 

Into this restfulness there came, in a few 
weeks, a remembrance Valentine did not like to 
face. At first, it met him only when he entered 
his room at night; but soon it came between him 
and the pure-eyed girl who loved him. 

lt was the old story of the two paths and the 
halting traveler; one led to his goal; to walk in 
the other, he must turn his back on Italy, art, 
and Alice. 

There hung before his bed, one night, in 
dream, a picture that was never painted. An 
angel, with drooping wings, stood sad and still, 
apart from all others ; and to the appealing figure, 
whosé name—Renunciation—he seemed to know, 
he cried out in an angony of grief and longing, 
«I will be true.” As he spoke, she turned and 
smiled, and he saw Alice’s face. When he woke, 
the sunlight was streaming in, reaching with its 
golden pencil out toward the blank space on the 
wall. He tried to shake off the weight that lay 
upon him. He took up a volume of Géethe ; but 
the first sentence he saw was, ‘“ everything cries 
out to us that we must renounce.” He threw 
the book down impatiently, and, in doing 80, & 
little German Testament, which Alice had given 
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him, fell on the floor. He took it up gently. It 
seemed to open of itself at the words of Jesus: 
«‘ He that loveth his life shall lose it, and he thai 
hateth his life in this world, shall keep it unto 
life eternal.” 

«« What is this life, after all?’ he thought, stand- 
ing with Alice’s book in his hand. ‘ Why, even 
in his daily toil, he must continually remember 
that life is short, while art is long.” 

He did not go to see Alice that day. He shut 
himself in with the Tempter, and conquered. 
The next morning he went to see Mrs. Lauder- 
dale, and to her told his story and his resolve. 

Her surprise was unbounded, when he said, ‘I 
am Valentine, your protegé; but how unworthy 
of you. My mother sent me to college, after I 
was thoroughly prepared. There I made an 
enemy of one of the boys, and one night before 
aroom full of my class mates, he flung in my 
face my mother’s and my disgrace. I had never 
remembered till that moment that I had no fa- 
ther; that my mother was Miss Perpetual to 
everybody. i was maddened. I was wild with 
wounded pride. I hated my mother!” 

Valentine paused for a moment, and struggled 
to overcome his emotion. ‘I never wished to 
see her face again. I took the money she had 
given me to pay my bills, and started for New 
York: I soon fe'l in with artists, and came here. 
She only knows that I disappeared from college. 
Fer five years, | have worked without a thought 
of returning. But since you came, since I learned 
to know Alice, I have found my love for my mo- 
ther, and I am going to her. 

“I know you cannot trust me now,” he went 
on. ‘I know that the child of shame cannot— 
dare not, claim the hand of your daughter; but, 
oh, madam! believe me, I am more nearly true 
to my best self now, than during these weeks 
when you have seemed to care for me, and to 
give me respect and confidence !’’ 

The tears stood in Mrs. Lauderdale’s eyes. 
‘«My dear boy,”’ she said, affectionately, ‘‘ you 
prove yourself my own true little pupil. Do not 
call yourself the child of shame, for’you are not. 
Your mother was not, as you think, Miss Lang- 
ley.”” And then followed the true story of his 
parentage. ‘You shall taik with my. husband. 
I will tell Alice,’ she added. They both felt an 
unconfessed fear that the young girl’s faith in 
her lover would not stand the test this revelation 
of his must be to it. 

Mrs. Lauderdale found her sitting before an 
easel Valentine had given her. It held one of 
his own exquisite studies. So delicate and pure 
the girl looked that her mother remembered a 
picture she had somewhere seen of Elaine gazing 








at the shield of Lancelot. 
turb her reverie. 
** Mother, dear,” said Alice, “‘ what have you 


She disliked to dis 


to tell me? Something unpleasant, I know, by 


your face. Won't the stain come out of my white 
Polonaise? Or didn’t my father kiss you good- 
by, this morning ?”’ 

«‘Yes, I have something to tell you. 
Alice.” 

With wide-open eyes and parted lips, and 
color that came and went, Alice listened. When 
her mother concluded, 

*‘ Mother, mother,’’ she cried, “‘is he not no- 
ble and true? He asked me if I am brave enough 
to care for a man without a name! I thought 
he meant without a famous one. Mother, do 
you not love him better for it? I must go to 
him. Come with me, mother.’’ 

Alice had not doubted, for a moment, that her 
mother would agree with her. 

‘¢ My own true-hearted girl,’’ cried the latter, 
‘then you do not give him up; you do not lose 
your faith in him?” 

“Give him up?’ repeated Alice. with an in- 
describable accent. ‘I hear his step,” she said, 
and went out to meet him. ‘Oh, Valentine,” 
she whispered, ‘‘ may I go with you? I will be 
a daughter to her. We will make a new world 
for her.”’ 

‘Alice !” he said, reverently and simply, 
** God is good.”’ 

A week later, Alice and Valentine were mar- 
ried in Rome, and the same day left Italy for- 
ever. 

Many hopes and many fears filled their hearts. 
Should they find her alive ? 
und welcome? 

Late in the evening of a dreary, cloudy day, 
Valentine and Alice arrived at the village, which 
had been his home. 

‘«T will walk out to the house,”’ said Valentine, 
‘and see how all appears. I dare not ask. I 
must go alone.” 

He left her, as he spoke. 

Alice sat waiting in the gloomy little tavern. 
After an hour, her husband came back. There 
was a look on his face such as she had never 
seen there. 

She cried eagerly. 

‘¢ What is it, Valentine? Is she alive? 
you seen her?” 

“‘T have seen a saint, Alice, I walked up to 
the little house. The curtain of her sitting-room 
window was drawn. I saw her, but grown old, 
white-haired, and feeble. She was reading aloud, 
from the same big Bible I used to look at on 
Sundays; then she knelt and prayed for me. I 


Listen, 


Would she forgive, 


Have 
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could hear the words distinctly; and, Alice, I 
fell on my knees, out there in the rain, and I 
vowed to the Lord to give up every purpose dear 
to me, if need be, but to devote my life to her, 
that faithful soul, deserted by both her father and 
her son,” 

In the morning, Valentine and Alice went up 
to the old house, and their dream of making a 





warm, cheery heartsome home for the lonely wo- 
man was realized ; and she lived to bless them 
both. 

As for Valentine’s pictures, they are becoming 
better known and liked every year. And when 
you see them, you will think of those of Fra 
Angelica, which were a!so results of earnest labor 
and of prayer. 





MEMORATU M. 


BY LYDIA DAVIS THOMSON. 


Wr sat alone, dear Maud and I, 
One radiant Summer day, 

While time unheeded glided by 
On golden wings away, 

Talking of all we knew, and more, 

Of days to come, and days cf yore. 


Around us flowers were blooming gay, 
Beside us flowed the rill, 

Commingling with the birdling’s song 
Its sweet, low-dripping trill, 

While echo caught each dulcet strain, 

And murmured back the song again. 


Above us, in the deep dark blue, 
Ot heaven’s eternal arch, 
Soft, fleecy clouds were moving on, 
With slow and silent march ; 
Lo, all the world was wondrous bright, 
Bathed in a flood of golden light! 


Oh, never fairer bloomed the flowers, 
By soft winds gently stirred ; 
More tranquil never flowed the rill, 





Nor sweeter sang the bird! 
Ne’er half so grand a regal throne, 
As our low seat, with moss o’ergrown! 


I gathered sweet forget-me-nots, 
That grew in beauty there; 
With loving hand wove them among 
Her braids of dark-brown hair ; 
The while she whispered, “to the end 
T'll be to thee life’s dearest friend.” 


Long years have passed since that glad day, 
When true she vowed to be; 

My Maud, the faire-t flower of all, 
Has broken faith with me, 

And we together talk no more 

Of days to coms, or days of yore. 


But while dear memory kindly sheds 
O’er me her faithful light, 

I'll not forget, through good or ill, 
That day grown into night; 

In fancy ever fondly dream, 

That life the real, and this the dream, 





GOOD ANGELS. 


BY U. D. THOMAS, M.D. 


Goop angels sometimes visit me, 
In lonely hours at night; 
They fill the mystic realm of dreams, 
With forms divinely bright; 
They steal into my silent room, 
With soft, unechoing tread, 
And bend, with glances full of love, 
Above my weary bed, 


I see the friends of earlier days, 
Who once were near my side; 

Who whispered words of hope and praise, 
And loved me till they died. 

I hear again those thrilling words, 
And every gentle tone 

Beguiles the flight of weary hours, 
When I am all alone. 


I see my sisters in the throng— 
I see my mother there ; 
And many a half-forgotten song 

Floats on the dreamy air; 





Their forms and words are real to me; 
Whatever may be said, 

I know they are not far away— 
I cannot make them dead, 


And often, near me, lingers one 
The idol of my youth; 

I loved her for her purity, 
She loved me for my truth. 

We parted at the darkened tide, 
Long, lonesome-years agone; 

But, now, she lingers near my side, 
With shining garments on. 


Come ever, angel visitors, 
And to my spirit bear, 
A eweet foretaste of Patadise, 
A balm for woe and care. 
The fragrance of the Aiden bowers, 
The brightness of the streams, 
Shall soothe my soul, until I meet 
The angels of my dreams. 
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THE LADY ROSE 


BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


(Eutered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1875, by Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 293, 


CHAPTER XI. minutes in silence. Once or twice the old yellow 
Tue old Duchess of St. Ormand was not a per- } lace upon her bosom rose and fell softly, as if a 
son to attempt anything by halves. With a fine} sigh had faintly lifted it. 
intellect, and great goodness of heart, as a natural But all these signs of disturbance escaped the 
inheritance, she had attained much available young lady, who had given up her best faculties 
shrewdness during a long intercourse with the} to an effort at self-control. A young creature 
best society, in which her high rank had given wrestling bravely with her own heart was not 
her supremacy. To the se‘f-poise of assured likely to observe the actions of her friend. The 
position, she added the softening influence of } scene she had witnessed on her entrance embar- 
gently-falling old age, which made her kind as }rassed and excited her into a sort of nervous 
she was powerful. gayety quite at variance with her usual calm high- 
Affection, admiration, and gentle pity, had in-} bred manner. She met Ruth with an ardor that 
fluenced her in behalf of Lady Rose. She under-} astonished the young wife—seeming to forget 
stood the blight that had fallen upon her young } utterly the social gulf that had been cleared at a 
existence, and gave it the sympathy of her own single leap by the gardener's daughter, and to 
experience, fur, in the extreme winter of life, a receive her with open arms on the other side. 
woman's heart is apt to wander back in memory } } But all this was done feverishly, and with inward 
to its first-love experience, and cleaves to that} protest. The scene was irksome to her. She 
which most surely awakes the feelings of her } longed to rush out of the house, and walk miles 
youth. and miles away, where no eyes could read her 
A less experienced woman might have thought } face, and no action of hers could expose the 
it wisest to keep the cousins apart; but the } tumult in her heart. 
Duchess knew human nature better than that. Still she bore up bravely, spoke of things that 
Thrown into the commonplaces of life the imagi- } had been, with careless lightness, inquired about 
nation loses its vivid power on the feelings, and ; peopleat Norston’s Rest, without waiting to be an- 
many a grief has been lost in the realities of } swered, aceepted some flowers that Ruth gathered 
every-day experience, that might have grown to } from the window-plants, and followed the Duch- 
a mania if dwelt upon in solitude. ess out to the carriage with a laugh on her lips, 
When the Duchess resolved to call upon Walton 3 gayer and brighter than either of the persons left 
Hurst’s wife, she was actuated by a double motive: } behind had ever seen there before. 
one which connected all these young people with Whatever the feelings of the old Duchess were, 
the memories of her own youth; the other arose } she held them in better control than the younger 
from genuine kindness; for the dainty old patri- ; lady could hope todo. Falling back among the 
cian loved to make every one happy that came $ cushions of her carriage, she was soon in a con- 
within her influence. Thus it happened that the } dition to observe the feverish excitement which 
brief call, which brought a cheerful breeze of out- } still held possession of Lady Rose, who was that 
door life into Iurst’s pretty dwelling, was but } moment looking down upon the flowers Ruth 
preliminary to the hospitalities of her own man- } Hurst had given her, with unconscious loathing. 
sion. “The perfume of that hyacinth in the centre 
The old lady had been cheerful and pleasantly } is overpowering,” said the old lady, reading in 
talkative during the call; but Lady Rose, had she the girl's face an impulse to fling the blossoms 
been less taken up with her own feelings, might : from her. 





have observed that she observed young Hurst * Hekening I" answered Lady Rose. ‘They 

with strange interest; that more than once she § make one faint ;’’ and, with a sense of infinite re- 

gave a little start if he spoke suddenly, and that } lief, she tossed the loose flowers into the street. 

unusual shades of sadness crept over her face, } The heavy hoofs of a dray-horse, passing at the 

moment, crushed them into the mud, at which 
855 


when the general conversation left her for a few 
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she drew a deep, deep breath, as if she had got 
rid of something poisonous, and was glad to see 
it trodden out of existence. 

On its way home, the carriage turned into the 
Park, which was thronged with equipages, and 
brilliant with sunshine. 

‘‘ Ah, we can breathe here!’’ said Lady Rose. 

The Duchess smiled. 

“Yes, the air has been oppressive,’’ she said, 
and again that scarcely perceptible sigh stirred 
the lace on her bosom; but it passed in an in- 
stant, and her face brightened wonderfully. 

“Oh, here comes St. Ormand,”’ she said, as a 
gentleman on horseback rode up to the carriage. 

‘*Am IT never to find your grace at home?’’ he 
said, lifting his hat, and bowing low. ‘Ami 
always to waylay you in the Park, to save my- 
self from the ignominy of being turned from your 
door ?”’ 

The young man spoke laughingly, but with an 
undertone of reproach. 

The old lady smiled in her sweet, pleasant 
way, and touched his hand, which rested on the 
side of the carriage, with the coral tip of her 
parasol. 

“Well, well! do not scold, and you shall be 
let in. We are meditating a dinner.’ 

The young duke shrugged his shoulders, and 
glanced at Lady Rose with a smile that seemed 
to demand her sympathy. 

‘*A heavy family dinner. Oh, your grace, is 
this to be an atonement for all my long-suffer- 
ing?” 

‘It is not to be a family dinner, unless your 
presence makes it one; but a pleasant little 
party, in honor of your friend's marriage.” 

‘* My friend ?” 

‘* Yes; young Hurst, of Norston’s Rest. And 
his piquant little wife. Oh, there is some pro- 
mise in that. She is as pretty a wild bird as 
ever escaped from a forest.” 

Lady Rose turned her eyes upon the Duke as 
he made this light speech. There was a flash of 
fire in their blue depths that puzzled him. 

‘You know her, Lady Rose, I fancy. Did 
not Hurst find her somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of Norston’s Rest?’’ 

*« She was born on the estate,”’ answered Lady 
Rose, generously, ‘‘and is by no means wild or ? 
uninformed. Sir Noel, a very fastidious man, ia 3 
proud of her, I think.”’ 

‘*And well he may be. I quite sympathize ‘ 
with Sir Noel; so take my acceptance at once. 
Your grace, I should be delighted to meet Hurst 
anywhere, but of all places at your house. He 
is one of the finest fellows about town. I am} 


$ 


more than glad that his wife has secured your } 





good opinion. She struck me as the most charm- 
ingly naive little creature in the world.” 

The old lady did not seem particularly pleased 
with these ardent encomiums, for, not withstend- 
ing her kindly intentions, the prejudices of her 
class were strong as ever. 

“Well, now,”’ she said, with a little wave of 
her parasol, ‘‘ we will not keep your horse pranc- 
ing to our slow pace any longer.”’ 

‘But if I prefer it?” said the Duke, with a 
mischievous smile. 

‘“‘Why, then, I should think your horse the 
most sensible of the two, for he knows the value 
of liberty,” answered the old lady. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Tr there is any place in social life at which a 
highly-bred woman can be distinguished from 
one of less culture, it is at an English diuner- 
party in the higher circles. No chance is offered 
there of concealing your imperfections, in the 
noise of a crowd, or of assuming accomplish- 
ments that you never possessed. The only re- 
source for any short-coming of intelligence or 
manner, in such cases, is entire and truthful sim- 
plicity. That is in itself a gentle passport to all 
persons of thorough breeding. 

The Duchess could not have put the young 
wife she proposed to honor to a test that would 
have seemed more severe than this. In her own 
elegant self-poise she had not given the fact a 
thought ; but the very dread of this dinner-party 
made Ruth Hurst shrink and shiver. In vain 
her husband told her that ‘she had but to act 
naturally, and be known as her own brighi self, 
to pass through that, or any other social ordeal 
with credit. She was frightened, and so nervous, 
that it was impossible to act naturally ; therefore 
the very idea of this dinner became a source of 
terror to her. 

Lady Rose, too, had tried her strength by that 
one visit, but had come away with such a sense 
of failure that she, too, shrunk from meeting, in 
close social relations, two persons who had broken 
so cruelly into the happiness of her youth. But 
the young Duke accepted his invitation with a 
sense of triumph. He was determined that it 
should establish a foothold in his grandmother's 
house; for, since his first glance at the fair girl 
she was matronizing, his desire to bestow all the 
dutiful attentions of a near relative on the old 
lady, had kindled up with wonderful vividness, 
at which a quiet smile sometimes crept over the 
dowager’s lips; for she understood all this, and 
found considerable enjoyment in the knowledge. 

That day the old lady descended to her recep- 
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tion-room in good time, that no guest might be 
waiting, for, with her, punctuality was an es«¢n- 
tial of good-breeding. She would have made a 
lovely picture, could that figure have been taken 
just as she stood in the richly-lighted crimscn of 
that room, with the soft silk of her delicate gray 
dress sweeping the carpet, and great diamonds 
twinkling, like a constellation of stars, in the 
gossamer yellowness of old lace on her bosom. 
A white rose, in whose heart a huge diamond 
quivered, seemed to have fallen, by accident, 
among the puffs and waves of her snow-white 
hair. The old lady did, indeed, look like some- 
thing more vivid and lovely than any picture of 
sweet winter years that was ever painted. But, 
after all, she lacked a touch of color, and was 
supplying it with a cluster of green leaves and 
burning carnations, which she was carefully se- 
lecting from a vase on one of the consoles, when 
Lady Rose came toward her, rustling in creamy 
white silk, over which Brussels point fell in 
bright ripples, enveloping her with the silvery 
light of a cloud. Here and there white roses 
gathered up.the misty woof, and a rope of great, 
luminous pearls circled her neck, and fell almost 
to her waist, now and then losing themselves in 
the lace. 

There was little need of any contrast to the 
purity of the dress, for no damask rose was ever 
smoother, or more exquisitely tinted than those 
cheeks, and even a half-open bud would have 
marred the golden richness of her hair. 

The old lady looked up from the flowers she 
was grouping, and smilingly scanned the fair 
girl from head to foot. 

‘* My dear child, you are beautiful,”’ she said, 
fastening the flowers io the lace in her bosom- 
‘The atmosphere of London certainly does agree 

; 








with-you. I did not think any cheeks could ever 
have such acolor. You might have stolen it from 
& sea-shell.”’ 

Lady Rose blushed, and her eyes drooped un- 
der this sweet praise, which she appreciated at 
its truthful value; for, though a woman of the 
world in experience, the old lady was far too 
proud for an approach to flattery, even with one 
she loved so dearly. 

Before Lady Rose could answer, the first guest 
was announced, followed by another, and an- 
other, until the reception-saloon was all aglow } 
with rich colors and smiling countenances. 

Among the latest that joined this superb little 
crowd, came Walton Hurst and his wife, who 
kept close to her husband, flushed and trembling, 
really like a frightened bird, longing to return § 
to its nest. Her dress of black lace, looped up } 
with steely red cactus flowers, was in rich har- } 


mony with the peculiar beauty of her face; but 
in its voluminous gracefulness was lost all the 
quaint piquancy of her girlhood. Under the trees 
of Norston’s Rest she had been beautiful as a 
wood-nymph, but in St. Ormand saloons she was 
only a shy, pretty woman, without the grace of 
habitual position, or of native freedom. Nothing 
could be more cordially graceful than her recep- 
tion; but even that failed to stay her limbs from 
trembling, or her heart from beating with tumul- 
tuous unrest. . 

In a few minutes the guests were all assem- 
bled. Then the pleasant hum of greetings was 
hushed, and the whole party passed into the 
dining-room, which opened before them like some 
picture of still life, gorgeous and dazzling. The 
table, with its blooming array of flowers, through 
which bright gleams of gold, silver, and Vene- 
tian glass stole-up, meeting the sunshine of gas 
and waxen candles that poured a flood of light 
over the frescoed walls; the tall buffet, laden 
down with ancient golden plate, and the drape- 
ries of damask silk that swept down the high 
windows, certainly was a picture of still life; 
for, though a dozen servants, with silken hose, 
powdered hair, and gorgeons liveries of silver 
gray and crimson velvet, stood in a line against 
the walls, no statues could have been more im- 
movable. 

In an instant all this changed ; a flood of life 
was poured into the picture. The perfumed at- 
mosphere was stirred by a movement of chairs, 
the rustle of silken garments, and a stir of white 
hands divesting themselves of gloves. Then low, 
sweet tones of conversation stole in as the courses 
followed each other, until silver and gold plate 
gave place to Sevres china, on which was painted 
fruit and flowers that fairly rivaled the blossoms 
and hot-house fruit that glowed with them in 
mocking companionship. 

Hurst sat next to Lady Rose; but a strange 
sadness seemed to possess him. More than once 
he leaned back between the courses, and, seem- 
ingly unconscious of the act, lifted one hand to 
his breast. He spoke with her very quietly of 
old times at Norston’s Rest, pausing now and 
then to draw a deep breath, as if some pain or 
memory checked his speech. 

Opposite them sat the young wife, distrait and 
anxious. She, too, had her memories, and, look- 
ing across at Lady Rose, wondered at her own 
audacity in daring to be the wife of a man who 
might have been so grandly mated. To the noble 
who sat next her she gave vague answers, and 
talked at random ; for her large, black eyes were 
fixed on her husband with something like appre- 
hension. 
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Lady Rose saw the look, and shrunk from it 
in angry misapprehension. Why had this girl, 
with her bright, dark beauty, been thrown in her 
way again? Had she not suffered enough, given 
up everything that was valuable in life? Was 
she to be watched, and have every motion scruti- 
nized by those great black eyes, that seemed so 
full of apprehension, as if some danger lay in 
the brief companionship of a dinner-table? 

These thoughts fired the proud heart of Lady 
Rose with resentment. The delicate color grew 
deep and rich in her cheeks. Her blue eyes took 
the dark, purplish tinge of violets in the shade 
—a haughty, half-defiant smile gave the faintest 
glimmer of her teeth to view. She turned to 
Hurst with all the sweet frankness of old days, 
challenging him to more sprightly conversation 
by her own gayety. 

He answered this change with a smile, drank 
off a glass of wine, and dashed aside the pain of 
thought or body that had kept his spirit in abey- 
ance. His eyes were turned upon the wonder- 
ful beauty of her face, fired by an expression she 
had never seen there before in all her life. 

Was that gardener’s daughter opposite watch- 
ing him then? Those large black eyes, were they 
still scanning her across the table? Jealous, was 
she? Well, Lady Rose understood what that 
meant; but the women of her race knew how to 
conceal such feelings. She had endured, cer- 
tainly, and buried the humiliating anguish deep 
in her heart. 

The nobleman who sat next Mrs. Hurst was 
mildly surprised by her singular preoccupation. 
He was not in the habit of bestowing unappre- 
ciated attentions, and her brief, sometimes vague 
answers to his genial commonplaces astonished 
him. 

‘sYou seem to admire the lady opposite as 
much as I do?’ he said, observing the earnest 
look with which Ruth regarded Lady Rose. 
«She is, indeed, lovely.” 

«“ Asan angel,” responded Ruth. “ Every day 
she becomes more beautiful, and good beyond all 
that.” , 

«‘ You know her well, then?”’ 

‘What! I? There was not a person, high or 
low, within ten miles of Norston’s Rest, who did 
not know, and almost worship. the Lady Rose.”’ 

The nobleman smiled. He had found away 
of arousing that young creature to animation. 
Her face lighted up; her eyes, now uplifted to 
his, flashed with loving intelligence. 

“You have always been friends then ?’’ he 
questioned, smiling at her suddenly aroused at- 
tention. 

“Friends? Yes——” 


Here Ruth faltered, and a look of distress 
swept her face; but it passed away, and she con- 
tinued with quiet truthfulness, 

“ Friends ; but not perhaps as you think. She 
was the young lady of the Rest—I the gardener’s 
duughter.”’ 

Nothing seems to astonish a thorough-bred 
Englishman; but a look of amazement did come 
into this man’s eyes, as he turned them upon that 
honest, blushing face. 

“Of course,” shesaid. «‘ Everything is changed 
now ; andI suppose I may call her the best friend 
I have in the world.” 

‘Such friendship is an honor to both parties, 
I am sure,” was the softly-spoken answer. ‘ We 
should never have violets in our gardens, if they 
had not been transplanted there.’’ 

Ruth blushed, and gave him one of those bright, 
grateful smiles that sometimes lent startling beauty 
to her face. 

‘‘ You are kind,” she said. ‘Mr. Hurst would 
be pleased to hear any one but himself say that. 
He is looking this way, as if the words had reach- 
ed him. Oh, my Lord, tell me, is there not some- 
thing strange about his face.’’ 

The young wife spoke under her breath. She 
was growing pale with apprehension. 

«The young gentleman certainly does not look 
well, or strong,’’ was the thoughtful reply. 

‘You see it, then, my lord. No one else seems 
to observe how much he has changed. But I am 
so easily frightened.” 

‘* That is not strange,”’ answered her companion, 
casting another searching glance across the table. 

‘‘ Of course, it is all nonsense; but sometimes 
the brightness of his face makes my heart sick.” 

‘« Well it may,’’ thought the nobleman, looking 
down upon the young wife with quickened sym- 
pathy. 

‘‘There is something fearful to me about that 
redness in his cheeks. It seems like fire.” 

Her companion knew that it was fire slowly 
consuming the frame in which it burned, and 
attempted to change the subject, 

It was the eager, restless glances that accom- 
psnied this conversation, that Lady Rose had 
remarked with so much suspicion, and resented 
by increased gayety. For the time, a spirit of 
rebellion had seized upon her, and she felt a 





wild pleasure in flinging back pain for pain. 
Hurst, in arousing himself to meet this bright 
change, had drained more than one glass of wine, 
;and was holding another to his lips, when an 
iron band seemed to tighten and break across his 
’ chest. The glass dropped, with a crash, to the 
table, and, instead of wine, his lips were red 
with blood. 
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Lady Rose started up with a cry of pain, 
which was answered, in a sharp shriek from 
Ruth, who rushed around the table, pushed aside 
the servants that stood in her way, and received 
the fainting man in her arms, before any one had 
time to reach him. 

“Bring water, wine, anything that will stop 
this blood,’’ cried Lady Rose, turning her face, 
all white with terror, on the gentlemen who 
crowded around her, as she wiped those half- 
open lips with the gossamer-lace of her handker- 
chief. ‘‘ Will no one do something for him ?”’ 

** He must be carried up stairs, my love,’’ said 
the old dowager, subduing the general agitation 
with her calm voice, gently putting Lady Rose 
aside as she spoke. ‘Give him up to St. Or- 


mand, Mrs. Hurst,’’ she added, to the young 
wife, who trembled like a reed under the pallid 
‘‘We will go up first, and 
St. Ormand has al- 


head on her bosom. 
have things in readiness. 
ready sent for a doctor.” 

Thus calming the general agitation -with her 
mild suggestions, the old Duchess led her lady 
guests out of the room with something like order, 
but turned to Lady Rose at the drawing-room 
door, 

“ Take’ Mrs. Hurst to your room,’’ she said. 
‘No one here can comfort her so well.’ 

Lady Rose attempted to make some reply, but 
her white lips refused to move, and with a piti- 
ful effort to smile, she turned and mounted the 
stairs, followed by the poor young wife. 

When quite alone, these two young women 
stood face to face in the dim light, each reading 
the agony of the other with infinite compassion. 

“Oh, my lady, will he die? Will he die?” 
questioned Ruth, holding out her arms. 

Lady Rose could not answer, but stood there, 
in the cloudy whiteness of her dress, like some 
statue of grief that the snow had fallen on. 

“Oh, speak to me, Lady Rose, speak, or my 
heart will break.”’ 

Lady Rose took the trembling creature in her 
arms, and folded her close to her own aching 
heart. 

** What can I say to you, Ruth ?” 

“Oh, say that this is not serious; that he will 
not die of it. Say that you will not leave us 
again, as you have done, dear lady! When you 
left the old home, it drove him away. Norston’s 
Rest never seemed like the old place after.” 

“No, no. It could not have been that. 
one need have missed me,” said the lady. 
left every one happy there.” 

“Happy! Tow could we think of happiness? 
Indeed, my lady, he has never been really 
happy.” 


No 
“Ty 





Poor Ruth! Brave young wife! She had known 
the secret which had caused Lady Rose to flee 
from her home, and the knowledge had, indeed, 
rendered entire happiness in her married life 
impossible. Even in her present distress, she 
was ready to thrust the broken joy she had 
known out of sight, rather than wound the pride 
of that fair girl, who, next to one, had been al- 
most an object of worship ever since she could 
remember. : 

«It was only a year—only one little year,” 
she continued, piteously. ‘He was ill from the 
first. I tried to take care of him; tried to blind 
myself, and think it was nothing, and now he 
lies up yonder dying, perhaps.”’ 

“No, no! It is not so sudden as that. 
deed, he may yet be saved.” 

Ruth started, and looked with pleading earn- 
estness into the lady’s face as she said this. 

“Oh, you are not saying that without good 
reason You never could be so cruel!” 

‘¢ Perhaps the blood on his lips has frightened 
us without cause,’’ said the lady. 

Ruth shuddered, and closed her eyes. 

‘‘Oh, it was terrible. I had been watching 
him. Something in his face frightened me!’’ 

Lady Rose remembcred her own unworthy 
thoughts, and a faint flush stole over the pallor 
of her face. 

*‘The doctor told me that wine was not good 
for him, and he drank so much, it made me anx- 
ious,” sobbed Ruth. 

“Forgive me, forgive me!” cried Lady Rose, 
covering her face with both hands. 
who encouraged it.”’ 

“You! Oh, no, no! I did not mean that!” 

‘*But I was reckless—dangerous in my wild 
spirits !” 

“Hark! Some one is knocking !”’ cried Ruth, 
‘¢The doctor has arrived. 
with news.” 

‘**Come in,’’ said Lady Rose, hoarse with ap- 
prehension, 

The door opened, and the old Duchess stole 
into the room. She looked troubled and anxious. 

“Is he dying? Is he dead ?” 

Ruth asked these questions in whispers, as the 
old lady drew near; but they seemed loud and 
shrill to her. 

‘Neither dead nor dying,’’ answered the old 
lady, with great tenderness. ‘The fainting fit 
has gone off, and the physician is with him. Al- 
ready the flow of blood is checked.” 

Ruth fell down upon her knees, and gathering 
the old lady’s robe between her shaking hands 
kissed it in her passionate reverence. : 

“Oh, thank you! thank you! It seems as if 


In- 


‘It was I 


It may be some one 
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an angel had come to comfort us,’’ she exclaimed, 
turning her eyes upon Lady Rose, and brighten- 
ing through all her tears. 

The Duchess drew her robe softly from the 
young wife’s grasp. 

‘You must have been in great distress,’’ she 
said; ‘* but there is no immediate cause. I have 
seen him myself.” 

Here Ruth, who still knelt, leaned forward, 
and kissed the little hand that was lifted cares- 
singly to her head, in gentle response to so much 
feeling. 

**Can we go to him now, dear lady ?”’ 

“Yes, I think the physician is going out now. 
See him, if you like, but only in company of 
Lady Rose, who must be responsible that you 
neither taik much, nor go in with tears in your 
voice.” 

Lady Rose did not lift her eyes, or attempt to 
speak, but her heart swelled, and a smile parted 
her lips. 

When Ruth had wiped the tears from her eyes, 
and taught her breath to come without a great 
burden of sobs, she followed Lady Rose into the 
room where her husband was lying. Here the 
old Duchess left her, and went down to her guests, 


with bland-smiles upon her face, but disturbed by 
more excitement than she had known in many a 
day. 

“How like-—how wonderfully like!’ 
thought, pausing upon the stairs, and pressing 


she 


**No won- 
I cannot 


one hand unconsciously to her bosom. 
der those young things love him so. 
find it in my heart which to pity most.” 

Meantime Lady Rose and Ruth had entered 
the great chamber where Hurst was lying upon 
a couch, very still, and with his eyes closed. 

Ruth stole sgftly across the room, knelt down 
by the couch, and took his hand in hers. He 
opened his eyes, turned a little on the cushions, 
and gave her a faint smile. 

* Walton! Oh, Walton! are you better?” 

“Tt is nothing!’’ he answered, and his voice 
was faint as the smile had been. ‘There is no- 
thing to be alarmed about. Why do you tremble 
so ?”’ 

“Tremble! Oh, that is nothing, either,”’ an- 
swered Ruth, remembering that she was to ap- 
pear cheerful. ‘But you do not see Lady 
Rose.”’ 

“ LadfRose 4 

Hurst struggled up from the cushion, whose 
deep rich color gave a glow to his face that con- 
cealed its pallor, and held out his hot hand. 

** Ah, Rose, it. seems like old times to have you 
here.” 


Old times! How vividly they all came back 











upon her. She felt a rush of tears coming up 
from her heart, but choked them back, and 
would not even permit them to shake her voice, 
as she answered him. 

Hurst sank back upon the cushions, still hold- 
ing her hand. 

‘«‘ The physician they would send for, orders me 
to leave town at once,’’ he said. 

How cold her hand was; but that might come 
from the burning fever in his, to which things 
of moderate heat seemed like ice. 

«You have let this poor child frighten you,” 
he said, turning a fond look on Ruth. 

There was no sting in that look now for the 
Lady Rose. The exaltation of a grand resolve 
inspired her; and she, too, looked down upon 
the young wife, smiling. 

‘¢ But where shall we go?’’ questioned Ruth. 

“They talk of my native air,’’ answered 
Hurst. 

‘‘Norston’s Rest!’ exclaimed Ruth. ‘But 
that would not be like home, without the Lady 
Rose.”’ 

Hurst lifted his eyes to the fair girl, eyes so 
full of yearning entreaty that her own filled with 
tears ‘ 

‘* Perhaps she will go with us,’’ he said. 

Lady Rose could not speak, but turned away. 

Hurst understood the movement as a re- 
fusal, and the expectation in his face darkened 
gloomily. 

«‘It has never been like home since you left 
it, Rose. Could you not endure it for the little 
time - 

She knew what he was about to say, and for a 
moment the very breath forsook her bosom. Then 
she turned, with a faint, pathetic smile on her 
lip, and knelt down by Ruth. 

‘«¢ Yes, Walton, I will go to Norston’s Rest, and 
the old days shall come back again.” 

«‘ For a little time,’’ murmured the young man, 
closing his eyes. ‘‘ For a little time.” 

Neither of the listeners heard these half-utter- 
ed words, but the faint quiver of his features, and 
a glimmer of tears on his eyelashes gave a mourn- 
ful explanation that went to their hearts. Directly 
he turned upon the cushions and attempted to 
smile away the impression his despondency had 
made: but this attempt at hopefulness was more 
depressing than complaint or moans could have 
been; and unable to control herself, Lady Rose 
left the room. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


«So you are determined on this strange visit, 
spite of all my protests. You will run away in 
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the very height of the season, and when you 
know that I am dying to keep you here.” 

“To keep me,’’ answered the old Duchess. 
«‘How long is it, St. Ormand, since you have 
become so intensely interested in my society ?”’ 

The young Duke cast a laughing glance on the 
demure face of the old lady. 

‘‘What if I should say, ever since a certain 
blessed old lady has been so intent on keeping 
Lady Rose Houston out of my sight. Did she 
wish to repel me, or is it a quiet way that she 
has of saving a man’s feelings from a direct re- 
buff? I am quite at a loss. Perhaps your grace 
might enlighten me.” 

“If my grace has kept you from making a fool 
of yourself, you should be grateful,” answered 
the old lady, who was exceptionally busy with 
her embroidery ; for St. Ormand had surprised 
her by an early call, and had quietly forced him- 
self into the little apartment, that would have 
been 2 bower-room in medizval times. 

«But I am not grateful. No man ever is when 
his wishes are interfered with,’’ he said. ‘ Here 
you have been in town, I don’t know many weeks, 
and I have no more access to you than a stranger.” 

“Well?” questioned the provoking old lady, 
who loved the handsome nobleman before her 


better than any human being that lived. 

‘Well, grandmother ?”’ 

Here the Duchess gave a perceptible jerk to 
the skein of worsted in her hand, breaking some 


of the threads, The young man laughed under 
his breath. 

“That will arouse her, or she is immortal,’’ 
he thought. ‘If there is a word in the language 
that she hates, I have uttered it.’’ 

«St. Ormand,” said the old lady, with a mis- 
chievous gleam in her eyes. ‘Being my own 
darling grandson, and very inexperienced, I will 
explain a little. While I have a young lady 
under my sole protection, no gentleman of an age 
to make a goose of himself, can give relationship 
as an excuse for claiming the run of my house.”’ 

“There, now. You are angry with me,” said 
the young Duke, approaching the lady with the 
caressing air that had won many a privilege from 
her in his boyhood. 

“Angry! No!’ 

“Ah, if you only knew how dearer than all 
others that one word is to me, you never would 
prohibit it,’’ said the young man, with real feel- 
ing. 

A mist came into the eyes of that fine old lady. 
Following the impulse of the moment, she held 
out her little hand. Then ashamed of the gentle 
emotion, she sat down, and became very busy 
with her worsteds. 








St. Ormand dropped on one knee, stretched 
the tangled skein upon his hands, and held it to- 
ward her, as he had done a hundred times when 
a school-boy. 

She took a thread of the worsted, which broke 
to her touch ; gave him a dainty little box on the 
ear; then leaned forward, and kissed him on the 
forehead. 

‘*St. Ormand, you never will be anything but 
a boy.” 

‘Lady mine, I never mean to be anything else 
to you.”’ 

It is a very pleasant thing for a nice old lady 
who keeps a young heart in her bosom, to hear 
soft speeches from the lips she loves best, even 
when there may be some transparent object in 
view. There was not a shrewder brain, or & 
more loving nature in all England than that of 
the old Duchess; but it was the easiest thing in 
the world to baffle all her worldly wisdom by one 
appeal to her affections. 

While the young man knelt before her, moving 
the scarlet web to and fro with his hands, he» 
said, 

‘‘Now, that we are good friends again, tell me 
why it is that you insist on keeping the Lady 
Rose like a bird of Paradise, in a golden cage, 
which I am never to approach ?”’ 

The old lady looked into his smiling eyes with 
all the innocence of a white rabbit. 

«You accuse me of making the young lady a 
prisoner,’’ she said, ‘as if I interfered with her 
movements.”” 

‘‘Of course you do, or we should have been 
the best friends in the world by this time. Se- 
riously, now, your grace. has been too hard upon 
me.” 

“‘ Becav 3e I will not make myself a party to 
some romantic flirtation that you have set’ your 
fancy upon.” 

The young Duke colored with displeasure. 

**Can you connect such an idea with the Lady 
Rose, or dream that I could do so?”’ he said, 
dropping the worsted on his knee, and looking 
at the dowager with unusual gravity. +I thought 
you had given me credit for more respect to a 
guest of yours.” 

«¢And so J do, St. Ormand,” answered the old 
lady, throwing off her shrewd, bantering air. 
«But just now I would rather have that than 
anything more serious.” - 

‘<But why? You have always wished me to 
marry.” 

-«To marry? Yes. The St. Ormands are of a 
race that must not be permitted to die out, or 
choose their wives rashly. The woman you make 
my successor must have noble qualities.’’ 
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“To match mine, or my ancestors ?’’ ques- 
tioned the Duke, smiling. 

“To match all that you are, and your ances- 
tors have been,’”’ was the proud but gentle an- 
swer. ‘There must be no boyish impulses when 
a new Duchess of St. Ormand is chosen. ’ 

‘*Can your grace point out any qualification 
which the Lady Rose does not possess ?”’ 

‘I am not speaking of the Lady Rose in that 
connection at all,’’ said the dowager, demurely. 

‘* Has she not birth ?” 

‘¢ Yes, an earl’s daughter may be said to have 
that.’’ 

« High breeding ?” 

‘*Good breeding comes, of course, with high 
birth, and with the social advantages and educa- 
tion that accompany it.”’ 

‘* Perfect. grace ?” 

“Yes,’”’ replied the Duchess, drawing out the 
word with seeming reservation. 

**In short, is she not beautiful as an angel?”’ 

The old lady shook her head gently before sho 

Sanswered. ‘People differ so much in their 
— .. 
“opinions of angels.” 

‘Is she not everything that goes to make a 
proud, sensitive, good woman ?’’ 

“* Well, T do not dispute that.” 


«‘What is lacking, then? Why will your grace 
persist in looking coldly on me when I speak of 
her ?”’ 


«« Because, my son, there is one thing more im- 
portant than any quality you have yet mentioned.” 

** What is that, your grace ?”’ 

* Love !”’ 

A flash of crimson swept the Duke’s face, his 
eyes grew soft and earnest. 

“Without that, lady mine, there will be no 
future Duchess of St. Ormand.”’ 

The old lady nearly broke down in the course 
she was pursuing; her hand fell caressingly on 
the young man’s shoulder. The smile she for- 
bade to her lips shone through a tender mist in 
her eyes. After all her experience, the Duchess 
was a bad dissembler. 

‘‘Grant me permission to say as much to the 
Lady Rose,”’ pleaded the Duke. 

‘«That she may open her blue eyes in wonder 
at the haste you have made.” 

‘‘I think she will not be so very much sur- 
prised.” 

‘‘Who can measure the arrogant vanity of 
youth?’’ exclaimed the lady, ho'ding up her 
hands in mock astonishment. 

‘* Now, you know I don’t mean that. 
conceited fool.’’ 

The Duchess shook her head, and said, 

“IT tell you, boy, there must be ages of devo- 


I am no 





tion before this wild fancy can find acceptance 
from my fair guest, if she ever does think of you.” 

All the brightness went out of the Duke’s face. 
Hearose from his knees, and began to pace the floor, 
excitedly. 

*‘ You think there is no hope then?” 

The old lady shook her ‘head again. 

‘You areaware? You know, perhaps, of some 
engagement ?”’ 

**Nothing of the kind. Lady Rose has but 
just come out, remember.” 

The young man’s face kindled. 

‘+ In spiteof yourself you give me hope,” he said. 

“Tt is in spite of myself if I do anything of 
the kind,’’ was the answer. ‘‘ Now, take an old 
woman’s advice, and curb this impetuosity. A 
man of seven-and-twenty can afford to wait. 
Don’t rnin your chances—if you have any—by 
being in too great ahurry.” _ 

‘‘T cannot wait in suspense like this. I can 
bear anything but that.’ 

The old lady looked up, and smiled at this im- 
petuosity. It was the very spirit she hoped to 
inspire; but she was determined to check it, in 
order that it might grow into a deeper and more 
persistent feeling. 

‘*Sit down here, St. Ormand,”’ she said, sweep- 
ing a litter of floss silks and worsteds aside to 
give him a place on the couch beside her. «Sit 
down, and I will tell you of a mistake I made 
once when I was younger, and more foolish than 
you are.” 

The Duke seated himself, and the old lady 
went on with the demure gentleness of a kitten, 
not even looking up at him. 

‘Children are fond of flowers, you know. At 
any rate, I loved them with a passion.’ One of 
my fancies, and I had many as a child, was to 
have the old gardener set aside especially fine 
roses as my own, for which I had a!l the pride 
of ownership, and all the fondness of an absorb- 
ing taste. One day the old man brought to me 
a rose-bush, full of mossy buds, some of them ripe 
for blooming. I placed the bush in the window 
of my own room, where the bright June sun- 
shine fell upon it, kindling up buds and leaves 
into ravishing beauty. 

She paused now, and fixed her eyes full on 
St. Ormand. 

‘This was not enough. 1 wanted something 
better. It seemed to me forever before the finest 
blossom would open. The sunshine did its work 
too slowly for my impatience. In the audacity 
of my ignorance I was tempted to help Nature, 
and tore open the bud with my own hands.” 

“Well?” cried the Duke, impatiently. 

‘One delicious draught of fragrance, a look 
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into the torn heart of the bud, was all I got in 
exchange for the rose I had ruined.” 

The old lady took up her embroidery as she 
finished speaking, and went diligently to work 
making other rose-buds on the canvas. 

«But human hearts are not roses,”’ said the 
Duke, willful in his passion as she had been. 

“They are very like them.” 

St. Ormand was pacing the room, restlessly. He 
approached the window, and, looking out, cried, 


“There is your guest mounting her horse for 
a ride inthe Park, with no one but a groom in 
attendance. Good-morning. I shall certainly join 
her, and remember your pretty lesson, if I can.” 

The next minute, St. Ormand was on his horse, 
that stood waiting at the door; and the old Duch- 
ess thrust her needle through the heart of a mock 
rose-bud, and, folding both hands in her lap, 
sent a low, pleasant langh after him. 





(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE ROSE OF DEATH.—A LEGEND. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Among lone mountains resting, 
A verdant summit cresting, 
Rose an ivied abbey in the days of yore; 
Near where billows breaking, 
Mournfal music making, 
Woke unceasing echoes along the rocky shore. 


Wise men here, and holy, 
Found a refuge lowly, 
From the hate of tyrapts, cruel, fierce, and strong; 
And while strife was raging, 
In peaceful arts engaging, 
Lived serene and tranquil, apart frum scenes of wrong. 


God’s holy angels wandering, 
O’er earth, men’s evil pondering, 
With pitying hearts and sorrowing, loved here to fold their 
wings. 
Those lonely lives defending 
From Satan’s wiles, and lending 
Their peaceful hearts the rapture that from such converse 
springs. 
Thus lives of peace and purity, 
Were passed in calm security, 
While the busy world was shaken with violence and wrong, 
E’en Death put off his terrors, 
Sad fruit of human errors, 
When for the quiet abbey he quit the jarring throng. 


While all the abbey slumbered, 
To him, whose days were numbered, 
He stole and laid a snow-white rose upon the sleeper’s breast, 
Then vanished from the portal, 
And left a glad immortal, 
Released from earthly fetters to seek a heavenly rest. 


Years passed, on history's pages 
Marked as her darkest ages, 
And still the world lay shrouded in more than midnight gloom. 
And art and science only, 
Abode in cloisters lonely, 
From the wide world secluded, as in a living tomb. 


When worldly fetters breaking, 
A brilliant court forsaking, 
A young and noble stranger the abbey’s shelter prayed ; 
But not as recluse holy, 
With aspirations lowly,. 
Sought he, a titled chieftain, the silent cloister’s shade. 


Art's devotee, here only, 
He sought the cloister lonely, 
Because the muse he worshiped had chosen there her seat; 
And ‘neath that sacred portal, 
No wile of tempter mortal 
Might lure him from the homage, that bound him at her feet. 


Time sped, and seasons ending, 
Still fuund the votary bending, 
Above the glowing canvas, whereon his soul was laid, 
In many a glorious vision, 
Fair form, and scene elysian, 
By his poet soul created, and artist hand portrayed. 


*Till once from slumber waking, 
His drowsy senses shaking, 
From the bewildering fancies his slecping thoughts that fed, 
He saw, or was he dreaming, 
A radiunt figure seeming 
To bend with loving aspect above his lowly bed? 


Eyes full of wonder raising, 
Absorbed in silent gazing, 
He lay until the vision had faded quite away; 
Then shrank before its power, 
For lo! death's snowy flower, 
In fresh and dewy fragrance upon his bosom lay. 


Oh, not for me this token! 
He sighed in whisper broken, 
Death could not mean to summon me from my work, I 
know. 
He surely sought some other, 
Some worn and weary brother, 
My dearest task’s unfinished—I cannot, will not go. 


And with swift footsteps creeping, 
To where serenely sleeping, 
An aged man lay folded in deep and dreamless rest; 
And though each sense was filling, 
With some strange influence chilling, 
He laid Death’s floral signal upon the sleeper’s breast. 


Next morn a band of weepers, 
Were gathered round two sleepers : 
Pale forms, whose deathless spirits since yester’night had 
gone; 
One wrinkled, bent, and hoary, 
One in young manhood’s glory, 
Each in the silent midnight had passed from life alone, 


One lay with meek hands clasping 
An ivory cross, one grasping 
A pencil, with cold fingers locked in unending rest 
One head with dark locks crested, 
Upon his easel rested ; 


’§ One on a&nowy pillow, death's flower upon his breast. 


And much the good men wondered, 
Why that young life was sundered, 
And why the white-haired brotheralone death’s flower wore, 
But when life's thread was severed, 
Death's fragrant white rose never 





Was found on pulseless bosom within that abhey more. 
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BY EMILY H,. MAY. 


We give, this month, a morning-dress for a } 
middle-aged lady, and the material may be either 























a striped mohair, cambric, percale, or calico. The 


the centre. The bodice is plain, with a deep 
ruffle collaret, cut on the bias. The robe buttons 
the entire length of the front, in the centre of a 
wide band, which is added on to the breadth. 
The material of our model is a striped percale, 


form is Princesse. The skirt terminates with a% 3 


deep gathered flounce, cut on the bias, and headed ? 
by a cross-band, put on with the machine-stitch. 
ing. The flounce isa part of the dress, there 





being no skirt under it. The pockets have a} 
cross-band at each end of them, and a button in j 
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in chocolate-brown and white Twelve yards will 
be required. Percales can be bought at from 
eighteen to twenty-five cents. 
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On the oppesite page we give a mourning cos- 
tume, made of black tamis; trimmed with English 
crépe. The under-skirt has three flounces, five 
inches deep, the upper one finished with a head- 
ing to stand-up. These flounces are simply hem- 
med across the front breadth. There is a band 
of crépe, pointed at each end; these lap exactly 
in front, where they are fastened by a button ; 
a button is also added at either end. The Polo- 
naise is cut double-breasted. The revers and 
cuffs of the sleeves are of crépe, also the bands 
on the sleeves and the waistband. Theonly trim- 
ming on the bottom of the Polonaise is a thick 
cord of crépe. One yard of English crépe, and 
sixteen yards of tamis will be required. The 
latter material can be bought from seventy-five 
cents to one dollar and fifty cents, double width. 
Crépe is expensive; but a good one wears well, 
and is the cheapest in the end, 


Above, we give a striped percale fora Miss of 





twelve or fourteen years of age. The under-skirt 
is perfectly plain; the over-skirt is very short in 


ing of the back breadth is done by leaving one 
width quite long, and. eatching it up to the waist 
on the left side. ‘The basque is round and plain, 
finished with a binding of the percale. The 
sleeves are slightly fulled into a narrow band, 
from which there is a narrow frill, Both simple 
and pretty for a young girl. Ten yards of per- 
cale will be required. 

Next we give a suit for a boy of six, of which 
we engrave the back and front. This suit is 
made of tweed, trimmed with black braid. The 


jacket has a sailor collar, and is confined round 
the waist with a band, to match the loose trou- 


sers at the knee, These can be made of white- 
pique, trimmed with either black or white braid. 

Next is a costume of brown Holland, for a girl 
of eight years. It will look very well trimmed 
with fine black worsted braid, put on in groups, 
as seen in the design. There is a plaited flounce, 
four inches deep, across the back, sewed down 
with several rows of the braid to match. The 
front breadth is trimmed “en tablier,” as may 
be seen. The loose blouse is belted on at the 


front, and the back puffed. The peculiar loop- ; waist, with a sash tied at the left side. A sailor 
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collar and deep cuffs, all trimmed with the black 


braid. Smoke pearl buttons are most used for 
these costumes. 





Handkerchiefs, in the style of the accompany- 
ing cut, are now very fashionable. The border 
is of plain or striped linen, (colored, ) and is fast- 
ened down with hem-stiteh, the threads being 


drawn on the white centre. Work the initial, or 
monogram, on the extreme edge of the corner, if 
the border is of a solid color; if striped, work 
above the border, in colored cotton to corres- 
pond. 





EMBROIDERED CORNERS. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, here, two embroidered corners: also 
two initial letters. The first of the corners is em- 
broidered in satin, overcast, and chain-stitch, with 
three shades of brown purse-silk on a ground of 
brown cloth, the star outlined with black silk cord. 


The second ot the corners has an applique of 
dark-gray cloth on 4 pale-gray ground, the figures 
being outlined with black silk oord, sewn on with 
white silk ; the tendrils and the contour of the 
star are worked with gold cord. 





PATTERN FOR VALANCE. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


black, with appliques of scarlet cloth, the fancy 
stitches being putin with embroidery silks of 
various colors. The soutache in this case should 
be gold, barred across with black silk. 


We give, in the front of the number, a pat- 
tern for a Valance, which may be used for a 
Bracket, etc,, etc. It is of scarlet, or red cloth, 
with appliques of white; or the cloth may be 





GIRL’S’ CROSS-OVER FICHU, WITH APRON-FRONT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, this month, an illustration of one of} No. 1. Half of fichu crossing over and forming 
the pretty fichues, now so much worn; and also} the back; the dotted line shows where it turns 
a diagram by which to cut it out. This fichu $ over at the back. 
is a cross-over one, fora girl, with an apron- No. 2. Half of apron-front, put on a waist- 


front. band, fastening at the back. 
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DIAGRAM FOR GIRL’S CROSS-OVER FICHU. 























No. 3. Half of collar. The notch in collar and § cashmere, and trim with fringe. We give the 
fichu correspond. Make of blue, brown, or black * front-and back views of the fichu. 





BABY’S BOTTINE. 


BY MBS. 


Marerrats.—One ounce of 
white Berlin wool, half an 
ounce of colored, four knitting- 
pins, No. 16 bell gauge. 

Cast on fifty-five stitches with 
colored wool, divided between 
three of the knitting-pins; close 
in a round, and purl two rows. 

8rd round with white wool. 
Knit two together, knit three, 
wool forward; knit one, woo] 
forward; knit three, knit two 
together. - Repeat four times 
more. 

4ch row: Plain knitting. 

Repeat these two pattern rows 
three times alternately, so that 
the decreased as well as the 
separate stitches between two 
stitches made by the thread, 
being put round the needle, 
may be always exactly over 
each other. Then work with 
colored wool again one row 
plain, then two rows purled; 
then work with white wool the 
leg of the sock, and continue to 
knit plain. The little single 
colored stitches are knitted in 
at intervals of five plain white 
rows, and at the regular dis- 
tances of three stitches The 
rest is worked as @ common 
stocking. Make a seam; for 
that knit one plain and one pur} 
alternately; and decrease after 
the first twenty rows both sides 
of the seam in regular distances 
of six rows, so that the numher 
will be diminished, and forty- 
three will remain. When the 


JANE WEAVER. 
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leg is sufficiently long, work with the eighteen ; of which is the same stitch—are used next for 


middle stitches of the row the front of the shoe } 


part. Work with these eighteeen stitches twenty 
rows straight up, where, of course, the little 
pattern stitches will be knitted in going back- 
ward and forward, thus—one row plain, the 
next purled. After the last row the eighteen 
stitches remain upon the needle until afterward. 
The twenty-one remaining stitches—the middle 


the heel of the shoe part ix colored wool. Begia 
the heel with the little edge which inclose the 
shoe part all round. Cast on upon three knit- 
ting-needles sixty-nine stitches of colored wool, 
and‘knit four round plain, so that the purl side 
appears; then take the first row of the heel, 
knitting twenty-one stitches in with this little 
roll part, and finigh the heel in squares of knit 
369 
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BABY’S BOTTINE. 





three, purl three, which, when you have knitted 
three rows, must be reversed; knit twenty-one 
rows in this manner, and then three more rows 
to appear all purled; then halve the stitqhes, 
place the two needles together, and cast off, 
taking a stitch from-each needle, which forms 
the heel. Then knit the little toecap in the 
same manner, taking the centre stitches of the 
roll, and leaving thirteen stitches on each side; 
knit six rows, which forms two squares; then 
decrease one stitch at each and every alternate 
row, till only twelve remain, which cast off. To 





finish the unjerpart of the shoe—still in colored 
wool—pick up the stitches along the bottom part 
of it, and knit the squares as before, taking one 
stitch of the roll and the white sock together, 
turn back and decrease one stitch to keep the 
number even; continue in like manner every 
row until you have knitted to the toecap, then 
knit three more rows, and decrease every alter- 
nate row to correspond with the front; cast off 
and sew the parts together, stitch by stitch, on 
the wrong side; crochet a chain, tie some little 
tassels, and place them in the bottine. 





BORDER FOR TABLE-CLOTH. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Table-cloths, in colors, are now quite fashion- ; engraved above. 





The color of the cloth, of the 


able. We give one, which is to be worked in } embroidery, etc., should be in harmony with 
applique and embroidery, as seen in the pattern { the room where the centre-table is to be placed. 





EMBROIDERED MATCH-BOX. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


The box is made of cardboard, covered with various colors. We add the pattern for the em- 
black leather, and ornamented with an embroi- broidery, full size below. The design is an un- 


dery, worked on black satin, with purse silk of ‘ usually handsome one, it will be seen. 








JET NECKLET. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, above, an illustration of a very pretty ; beads, increasing in length as they ascend; while 
jet necklet.. The outside contour is composed of { the double row, from which the cross is sus- 
several rows of small jet beads stitched together. } pended, encircles the throat. The necklet ter- 
In the inside the seven rows, which mount as a} minates with tassels of jet beads. These neck- 
ladder upon the bodice, consist of single rows of } lets are very fashionable just now. 





NAME FOR MARKING. 
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THE NEW-FASHIONED THROATLETS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We here give an engraving of a throatlet to be 
made of blue velvet nud pearls. The velvet en- 
circling the throat is lined with white satin, and 
worked with tiny pearls. The ornament depend- 
ing from the front consists of pearls of various 
sizes. Roman pearls, of course, are used. 


Also a throatlet of black velvet, gilt, and en- 
amel. The black velvet encircling the throat is 
lined with white satin and studded with gold 
and enamel stars. A single end of velvet falls 
in front, and terminates with a gold and enamel 
ornament. 





ALPHABET FOR 


MARKING. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT 


Tue Late Hours kept up at Evening Parties are greatly to 
be reprehended. It is quite customary, at least in our large 
cities, fur dancing to Le maintained until long after mid- 
night. Considering that gentlemen have to be at their basi- 
ness, at, or before, nine o'clock in the morning, it ia evident 
that, if they remain up ata ball, or party, until three or four, 
they are too fatigued to go freshly to work, as they ought 
todo. Young girls can lie a-bed, until they have rested, 
that is, if their mothers choose to do their work for them, 
or are rich enough to have servants to doit. But the young 
lawyer, or doctor, or merchant, or clerk, must be at his 
store, or office, punctually, or else others will get his cus- 
tomers. It is eminently true, at least ia business, that “the 
early bird catches the worm.” We say nothing, in all this, 
as to the injury which is given to health. Yet it is easily 
demonstrable that to go to bed long after midnight; to 
rise after insufficient sleep; to work all day in a half-awake 
condition, is slowly, but surely to undermine the health, 
Only the strongest cunstitutions can stand it, and even they 
must, in the end, become more or less impaired. These late 
ours at parties “ burn the candle,” as the old adage has it, 
“at both ends.” 

The truth is, we are attempting, in a republican country, 
where all, except a very few, have to work for a living, to 
copy the social customs of courts, where all are rich, and 
idle, and take to amusements, therefore, for something to do, 
Wealthy as many families are, at least in our great cities, 
the sons have to look forward, as a rule, to some occupation, 
since the fortune of the father, when divided at his death, 
is not sufficient to keep them in the style in which they have 
been brought up. You can count on your fingers, at the 
most aristocratic parties in Walnut Street, Fifth Avenue, or 
Beacon Street, the very few young men who have large in- 
comes independent of some profession. All the rest are 
either lawyers, bankers, or merchants. None of them, thére- 
fore, ought to stay up, dancing, until two or three o'clock in 
the morning. Do young ladies, who desire to dance the Ger- 
man, and keep these late hours, think uf this? Or do they 
forget that men cannot lie a-bed until noon, or afterward, and 
then dawdle about, on sofas, all day subsequently, resting? 
Let us be sensible. Let us give up imitating the idle aris- 
tocracies of Europe, in the character of our entertainments, 
especially these late hours. Let us return to the more sen- 
sible examples set by our grandfathers, who went to bed 
comparatively early, and were always, in consequence, fresh 
for work the next day. We are not long-descended nobles, 
with fabulous rent-rolls. Do not let us, therefore, be such 
shams as to live as if we were. 


Tue Picrortar Sovventr is the title of a new collection 
of engravings, twenty-five in number, which we offer, for 
1875, a8 a premium tc persons getting up clubs, instead of 
the “Washington’s First Interview With His Wife,” if 
they prefer it. “The Pictorial Souvenir” is a companion to 
“The Gems of Art,” which has been so popular. This is a 
rare chance to obtain twenty-five first-class steel plates, 

Twenty Years.—A lady writes:—“I have taken your 
magazine for twenty years, and I hope to take it as long 
as I live.” 

CHEERFULNrss js often better than beauty. A handsome 
face, with a bad temper, is not the most comfortable thing 
to have in a house, 
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CretTonne Appiique Worx is one of the newest and pret- 
tiest of the several kinds of fancy work now so fashionable. 
It requires a good deal of taste and skill, however, on the 
part of the worker. Neatness in cutting out the birds and 
flowers from the cretonne is particularly desirable. S&till 
we must have thousands, perhaps tens of thousands of sub- 
scribers, who are sufficiently tasteful, skillful, and neat for 
this kind of work, and therefore it may not be amiss, per- 
haps, to give a description of the goethed. The best plan is 
to select the cret g to the styles you 
wish to make. A friend of ours is working a table-cover 
border in this work on pale-blue silk. She chose halfa yard 
of several different cretonnes, on which were Lirds, flowers, 
butterflies, and dragon-flies in many shades of gray, crimson, 
and rose, These were all cut out with a sharp pair of scis- 
sors, laid on the silk (which was first lined with soft linen) 
and sewed over in silk of the color of the Lird or flower. 
Thus if you are working over a gray bird with scarlet 
feathers, you work it over with shades of gray and scarlet. 
If you are working over a pink rose, you work in shades of 
pink silk, dark toward the centre of the flower, and light at 
the extremity of the leaves, where they are supposed te 
catch the light. The more highly finished the details are 
in cretonne the fewer are the stitches required in sewing 
over; but if a coarse, badly-finished cretunne is used, the 
filling-in with colored silks is troublesome, and requires 
much artistic taste to be effective. Borders on this work 
look best in flower-sprays, with a brilliant-winged Lutterfly 
resting here and there on one of the blossoms. The great 
art is in arranging the objects so that each sliall be eeen to 
the best advantage—placed neither too closely together nor 
too far apart. The lower border, if the work be meant for 
a table-cover border, is finished with buttonhole-stitch. For 
a cushion this is not necessary. It is most interesting work 
to those who have a good eye for color, and is less fatiguing 
than Berlin wool-work. 





“THe Leap or ALu.”—The Maroa (IIl.) News says of this 
periodical :—* It seems to be taking the lead of all in its 
line, at present. And not without good reason, as all wil 
admit on examining it. It contains nearly as much matter 
as some of the $4.00 magazines, and yet it only costs $2.00 
a year, postage paid by the publisher.” 

Tux New Fasuion of wearing no trimming on the skirt, 
and making the skirt itself very narrow, is becoming to but 
very few. We do not think, therefore, it will last long. 
Do not follow it, too strictly, unless you are sure you will 
look well in it. 

“Sapty Missep.”—A lady, writing from Texas, says :— 
® My subscription, this year, comes in rather late; but cir 
cumstances preven ed my sending sooner: ‘dear old Peter- 
son |’ was sadly missed in my prairie home.” 

Go Asout Dorne Goon is a Scriptura] injunction. Do you 
do it?) Nothing will make your own heart more tender, or 
render yourself more loveable, than to help others. 

Bep-Time: Prayver.—This is an engraving which needs 
no illustration. It tells its own story of mother-love, and 
of the influence of early training. 

Has Your Wires, on Swrerneart, a copy of “Peterson” 
tor 1875? If she has not, subscribe for her. 
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NEW BOOKS. 





ADDITIONS To (‘LUBS may be made at the price paid by 
the rest of the club, If enough additional subscribers are 
sent, to make up a second club, the person sendiug them 
will become entitled to a second premium, or premiums. 
Always notify us, however, when such asecond club is com- 
pleted. These additions may be made, moreover, at dif- 
ferent times during the year, for back numbers to January 
can always be supplicd. All such additions to clubs, we 
may as well-state here, must begin, like the rest of the club, 
with the January number. Go on making additions to 
your clubs. 

Tne Postrace for the year, remember, is included in the 
prices, club or otherwise, asked for “ Peterson” for 1875. 
Persons getting up clubs should be particular to explain this 
to subscribers. When it is remembered that the prices, 
heretofore, did not include postage (which the subscriber 
had afterward to pay at his or her post-office) and when it 
is remembered also that the postage was never less than 
twelve cents a subscriber, and often more, it will be seen 
that the club prices for “ Peterson” are now really cheaper 
than ever. 

Persons Brrtne THE MaGazine, regularly, of agents, can 
have “ Washington’s First Interview With His Wife,” or 
any other of our premium engravings, by sending fifty cents 
tous. In other words, the offer is to all subscribers, whether 
they are on our mnil-book, or get “ Peterson” of News 
Agents. We make this statement in auswer to numcrous 
inquiries. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Personal Reminiscences by Moore and Jerdan. Edited by 
Richard Henry Stoddard. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Scrilmer, 
Armstrong & Co—We have here another volume of that 
“ Brick-a-Bac” series, which has become so deservedly po- 
pular. The principal part is devoted to the Diary of Moore, 
the poet, which Mr. Stoddard has very skillfully condensed. 
In this Diary we have pleasant, gossipping anecdotes about 
Byron, Scott, Sheridan, Coleridge, Lamb, Irving, Madame 
de Genlis, in fact everybody of note in the literary world of 
London, for more than fifty years. “There is,” as the edi- 
tor well remarks, “a freshness and sparkling” about this 
Diary, Which is not often fuund in Moore’s much more 
landed poetry. The remaining portion of the volume is 
made up of selections from the “ Autobiography” of William 
Jerdan, a noted journalist, author, and wit of the earlier 
years of this century: and these selections also give us plea- 
sant stories of remarkable men and women, such as Words- 
worth, Campbell, Mrs. Hemans, etc., etc. In this volume 
the publishers have introduced a new feature, which we 
cannot but think will add greatly to the popularity of 
the series: it is a selection from the celebrated “ Frazer 
Portraits,” which made so much noise, many years ago: 
and among those given are those of Moore, Scott and 
Jerdan, 

The Soldier's Orphans. By Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. 1 vol.,12mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson 4: Brothers.—Of the many popular 
novels by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens—and no living female writer 
has so long held her supremacy in America—this is, wo 
think, one of the vety best. We hail a new edition of it, 
therefore, with great pleasure. The publishers issue it in 
the same style as the rest of her works, in a neat cloth bind- 
ing, and printed in good, legible type. The whole twenty- 
one volumes of her works may be had, all bound alike, if 
desired ; and certainly no better addition could be made to 
& lady's library, than these novels. A new fiction from the 
pen of Mrs, Stephens, is in the press, we believe, and will 
oun be added to the series, 





Hands and Hearts. By Christian Reid, 1 vol.,12 mo. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.—It always gives us pleasure to no- 
tice the advent of any new author of merit in the field of 
American letters. Among our younger novelists, the writer 
of this story takes high rank. This is not, however, her 
first appearance. She is the author of nearly a dozen earlier 
fictions, such as “ Valerie Aylmer.” “The Daughter of Bo- 
hemia,” etc., etc. But “ Hands and Hearts” seems to us to be 
her best book. The scene is laid, principally, at the Vir 
ginia Springs, The entire action of the story is confined toa 
few weeks, and the interest turns altogether on the fortunes 
of a young country girl, who makes her first appearance in 
society at the White Sulphur, and who, beset by three lovers 
at a time, hardly knows what to do with such an affluence 
of suitors, There are not many characters, in the novels of 
the day, that can be set against this of Sybil. The heroine 
is earnest and vivacious, sensible and impulsive, consistent 
and contradictory; and all in one, breath. She is a fresh, 
bright American girl ; who is as pretty as she is sympathetic; 
a bit of a coquette, perhaps; undeniably fond of admiration ; 
tempted for awhile by a splendid match; but who is true at 
heart, and therefore chooses at last the poorest of her lovers, 
but theone with whom she could clearly be happiest, and 
to whom she will make a good wife, we doubt not, to the end. 


Far From The Madding Crowd. By Thomas Hardy. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: Henry Holt & Co.—Thia novel first ap- 
peared anonymously, and as a serial,in an English peri- 
odical, where it attracted an unusual degree of attention, 
principally because some critic suggested that it was a new 
fiction from the pen of George Eliot. A little knowledge of 
verbal style, however, would have saved the critic from his 
blunder. It was only necessary to read the first page to see 
that the author was not George Eliot. Nevertheless, there is 
a good deal of ability in the book, especially in the delinea- 
tion of the rustics ; there is some sharp analysis, too, of cha- 
racters of a higher kind ; and the plot is full of interest. The 
work is now acknowledged by Mr. Hardy, the author of 
“Under The Greenwood-Tree,” a prose idyl recently pub- 
lished. On the whole, however, the story does not show the 
advance we had expected. 

In the Camargne. By Emily Bovles.. 1 vol.,8 vo. Boston: 
Loring.—The scene of this story is laid in Southern France, 
in that desolate region, the delta of the Rhonv; and as one 
reads the book, the local color, the Provencal atmosphere, 
rise vividly before one. The characteristics of the region 
are so well described, indeed, that, but for its vigorous Eng- 
lish, we shouid think the book a translation. 

Peterson's Household Directory, or Things Every One Should 
Know, 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.— 
The character of this book is sufficiently indicated in its 
title. It is a complete Family Encyclopedia for daily re- 
ference, containing nearly five thousand receipts on all sub- 
jects, useful, ornamental, etc., etc. An excellent index adda 
greatly to the value of the work. 

The Steward. By Henry Cockton. 1 rol., 8 vo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A new edition of a once véry popu- 
lar novel. The author, twenty years ago, cariicd the lite- 
rary world by storm, with that inimitably cumic tale, “ Va- 
lentine Vox, The Ventriloquist.” The present story, though 
not quite so humorous, is still an amusing fiction. 

A Life's Secret. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 1 vol.,8 vo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—The merit of this writer is that 
her plots are always more or less skillfully constructed. 
Her description of character, however, is not so good, But 
she is very popular, and this is one of her best storics, 

Three Hundred And Fifty A Year. By J. W. Pagden. 1 vol., 
16 mo. Boston: Loring.—This little book sets forth how the 
author makes three hundred and fifty dollars a year by his 
bees, and shows how others may soon do the same, that is, 
we suppose, with equal luck, and industry. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Never Acarn.—We are contiuually receiving letters like 
the following: in fact no other magazine, so far as we know, 
has such friends. “ Let me tell you about an experiment I 
lately tried,” writes a lady, “ and its result! Mother and I 
have taken your magazine since 1861; but at the beginning 
of °75, we thought we would try some of the newer publica- 
tions, which we accordingly did. But we were not satis- 
fied with them; they only served to confirm us in our belicf 
that there were none like unto * Petersun.’ So, the J.nuary 
number was immediately ordered, and, as I_ opened it, und 
beheld its beautiful steel engraving, lovely colored patterns, 
and glanced at the stories vy familiar contributors, ‘ Peter- 
gon’ resumed its sway once more. To say nothing of its 
beautiful patterns, from which I have made fancy and useful 
articles innumerable, its elegant fashion-plates, pleasant 
stories, fine poetry, and last, but not least, its useful receipts. 
Besides all these, its music alone is worth double the price 
of its yearly subscription. I have two musical Scrap-Books, 
filled with music, which I have selected from ‘ Peterson,’ 
sixty-two songs, and fifty-four instrumental pieces; all of 
them pretty and popular, ahd many of them of recent pub- 
lication, which could not be purchased in sheet form for 
less than from forty to seventy-five cents each. But once 
only have I proved fiithless, and never again will I waver in 
my allegiance to dear old ‘ Peterson’—the ‘ Incomparable.’ ” 


For Firry Cents Extra, a copy, of any one of the beautiful 
premium engravings of “ Peterson’s Magazine” will be sent to 
any subscriber, mail or otherwise, for the year 1875. These 
engravings are all large-sized, for framing, and are printed 
from line and stipple, or mezzotint plates, that cost to en- 
grave from one to two thousand dollars each. . As the pro- 
prietor of “ Peterson” owns these plates, he can affurd to 
furnish copies for the mere cost of paper and printing; but, 
for obvious reasons, he is not willing to sell copies, at this 
low price, except to bona fide subscribers to his magazine. 
The list of piates is advertised in the January and March 
numbers. 


Ovr Premium Eneravine for 1875 continues to receive 
the highest praise from editors and subscribers, It is uni- 
versally pronounced the finest ever issued by any periodical. 
We give it, as will be seen by our Prospectus, to persons get- 
ting up clubs. We also send it to subscribers, but to them 
alone, for jifty cents extra,a price that represents only the 
cost of the paper and printing. It is a match picture, in 
size, as well as in character, to “ Washington Taking Leave 
of His Generals.” We will send both of these to subscribers, 
for one dvilar. Each of them, at a retail store, would cost 
five dollars, 


Avvertiscmcnts inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “DPcterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any mouthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads, Address PeTrerson’s Magazine, 306 
Chestnut sircet, Philadelphia, Pa. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


BY ABRAM, LIVEZEY, M. D, 


No. V.—ScarLatina—ContTInurp. 

ScARLATINA ALGINOSA is distinguished from the simple, 
or mild form of the disease, by the presence of ulcerations 
on the tonsils, with a sensation of stiffness and tightness of 
the throat. The rash is rather more tardy in its appearance, 
but when it has established itself fully, the heat on the sur- 
face is greater than in any other fever, rising oftimes to 112°. 
When the slough im the throat comes away, deep, ragged 





ulcers follow, with much yiscid mucus, and sometimes a 
considerable portion of each tonsil is destroyed. The fever 
is frequently attended with delirium at the commencement ; 
and the desquumation, or peeling off of the cuticle, is pro- 
portionate to the intensity of the preceding heat, and not 
unfrequently the epidermis, or outer layer of the skin of the 
hands and feet, sepurate in large patches, 

This form of the disease is liable to be followed by inflam- 
mation of the eyes, running of the ears, abscesses, and gene- 
ral dropsy. , 

In reference to the treatment, there are some indications 
to Le fulfilled which peculiarly belonged to the mother, and 
which she cannot safely trust to others: for instance, spong- 
ing with cold water must be sedulously attended to ; and, if 
possible, cold effusion should be practiced as often as the in- 
tense heat of the skin should return, or indicate its use. Dr, 
Currie, of England, and Dr. Corson. of Pennsylvania, have 
actually demonstrated the superiority of the cold water, 
even iced water, spongings over all dry treatment in this 
disease, where heat of the surface is steadily intense. The 
ulcers on the tonsils should be touched twice daily with a 
lotion of two grains of bichloride of mercury, dissulved in 
one ounce and a half of water, by means of a little lint or 
sponge, proLing or swab. When there is a disposition to 
the formation of matter in the tonsils, quinine and aromatic 
sulphuric acid in camphor water, or mixture, will rapidly 
abate the inflammation, or if too far gone to arrest, it will 
cause & more energetic formation of the abscess and termi- 
nation of the disease. The fullness and great enlargement 
of the tonsils, frequently sudden, may be speedily reduced 
Ly the mother applying a linseed meal poultice, as hot as 
can be borne, around the throat. The difficulty cf breathing, 
produced by the enlargement of the tonsils, will generally 
soon yield, though sometimes it requires the further aid of 
some stimulating embrocation. In this form of disease 
there is always a tendercy to rapid exhaustion and de- 
Lility, after the first excitement occasioned by the inflam- 
matory fevcr has subsided; and in slight cases, a return of 
the disease is frequently threatened, especially if too active 
treatment has been resorted to. 

Now the medicine most suitable to control this disease, 
is quinine and aromatic sulphuric acid, in small doses, at 
least every morning, or better, after two or three days, 
thrice daily. 

The writer learned the value of this kind of tonic medi- 
cation in throat affections, which, to appearance are of the 
most inflammatory kind, twenty years ago, from Surgeon 
NMood, of England. He says, “ The knowledge of the bene- 
ficial consequences of this mode of treatment of the ordi- 
nary affections of the tonsils, has been to me of the highest 
value in treating the severe affections of these organs inci- 
dental to scarlet fever. The success, indeed, which has at- 
tended it, has, in my mind, deprived the disease of half its 
terrors.” Let mothers call the attention of their family 
physician to this fact. 

When the tongue has parted with its heavy coat of whitish 
yellow, and become dry, red, fissured, turpentine, in muci- 
lage of acacia, with supercarbonate of suda, should be ad- 
vised by the attendant physician, as in typhoid fever, which 
heals the mucous membrane of the alimentary canal, stimu- 
lates the kidneys, and prevents the subsequent tendency to 
dropsy. At the decline of the rash and fever, further pre- 
ventive means against dropsical effusions arc moderate 
draughts of infusion of senna and salts. 

Concluding remarks in next number. 





HORTICULTURAL, 
Frowers in Frower Garvenxs.—In England, where flow- 
ers are cultivated to a degree quite unknown here, the tuste 
is setting in favor of the old-fashioned flowers that we used 
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tosee in our grandmothers’ gardens. Lilies, larkspurs, phlox, 
carnations. hollyhocks, cabbage-roses, columbincs, and all 
hardy and ‘sweet-scented shrubs, are fast driving out the 
calceolarias, the more delicate vaiietics of geraneums, etc., 
etc. People are beginning to realize that those are only fit 
for ont-of-door gardens which thrive easily and naturally. 

Moreover, tho ribbon-borders and oil-cloth patterns, which, 
for nearly twenty years, have been all the rage, are now 
being abandoned, as in bad taste. This is a reform wo are 
gind to chronicle. The style was always'a bad one, and in- 
troduced by professional gardeners, who called it, in their 
ignorance, “Italian.” Now, real Italian gardens are simply 
terraces, with the plants suitable to the climate growing in 
magnificent profusion, There may be a few rare kinds in 
pots sunk in the ground; some vases may stand on each side 
of the steps; there may possibly bea large fountain plashing 
in the centre; but beds cut out of grass, and filled with masses 
of raw color, would, in Italy, be impossidle. Italians would have 
too much taste to submil to them. These beds must ever be in- 
harmonious, because each plant has its own particular foli- 
age to accord with its flowers, and the green of grass round 
spots of brighter color takes the place of foliage, and, as it is 
nover the natural color, must always offend the educated 
eye. As for the gardens, which in our crowded suburbs, are 
supposed to be Italian, because they have a small plaster 
fountain, and a little bit of rock-work in tho corner, with 
some vases almost as big as the house, our time would fail 
to tell of them, and our patience would desert ua in the do- 
scription. 

Of course, professional gardeners advocated such flower- 
beds, because they brought money. The flowers would not, 
asa rule, thrive of themselves: but had to be renewed, con- 
tinually; and the gardener was there to scll them. Every 


spring, too, new flowers had to be bought of tho gardener, 
or else started, at considerable expense, involving hot-beds, 


if not a hot-houso. One of the best of the English journals, 
noticing the reform, says:—‘ Tho disappointed gardeners 
see the border which they had destined for the last new and 
most hideous pattern of ribbon bordering turned into a 
lovely plantation of lilies and larkspur, pentstemon and 
philox, all allowed to grow at their own sweet will amongst 
hardy and sweet-scented shrubs, The beds which they had 
intended to imitate as nearly as possible an oil-cloth pattern 
are, to their horror, filled with pearl-powdered auriculas, 
and daphne cneorum, while ‘Many a rose carnation fecds 
with summer spice the humming air,’ and bluo salvias and 
tree peonics minglo with honcysuckles and poppics. Thank 
goodness, the days of ribbon-bordcrings and oil-cloth pat- 
terns are numbered. For once fashion has dono something 
to encourage true art.” 





HEALTH DEPARTMENT. ’ 


Acrps AND ALKALIFS Fon Hrapacur.—Dr. Lauder Brun- 
ton, in a paper published in “The Practitioner,” states that 
the administration of a brisk purgative, or emall doses of 
Epsom salts, thrice a day, is a most effectual remedy for 
frontal headache when combined with constipation; but if 
the bowels be regular, the morbid processes on which it de- 
pends seem to be checked, and the headache removed even 
more effectually by nitro-hydrochloric acid, or by alkalies, 
given befuro meals. If the headache be immediately above 
the eyebrows, the acid is best ; but if it be a little higher up, 
just where the hair begins, the alkalies appear to be the 
more serviceable, At the same time that the headache is 

ed, the feelings of sleepi and weariness, which 
frequently lead the patients to complain that they rise up 
more tired than when they lie down, generally disappear. 
Dr. Brunton’s long and careful investigations in this direc- 
tion, render the results of his researches of peculiar interest. 








Errect of Nervous Inrivence on THE Irant.—Expe- 
riments made with much care and precision, show that the 
cfreulation of the blood is accelerated or retarded by ner 
vous influences in a manner which before was only vaguely 
suspected. More recently, the investigations of this subject 
made by M. Marcy, in relation to the beating of tho heart, 
and its connection with muscular exercise, fever, and the 
violent emotions of anger, fear, joy, etc,, all of which, he 
says, exercise a direct action on the peripheric circulafion, 
have excited peculiar interest. M. Marcy does not consider 
variations in the beating of the heart to bo due toany change 
in the activity of the heart itself, but says it is certain that 
the changes in the general circulation take place under the 
influence of moral emotions, the face becoming red, or pale, 
etc. These well-known changes must entail variations in 
the frequency of the beatings of the heart, so that the power 
which moderates or accelerates the contractions of the heart, 
he thinks, can be no other than tho contractility of the ves- 
sels of tho whole budy by nervous agency. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
2Z~ Ceery receipt in this Cook-Book has been tesled by a prao 
scat housekeeper. 


DESSERTS. 

A Cheap Pudding.—PYecl and core four or five apples, ac- 
cording to their size, cut them in slices, and lay them ina 
pie-dish; sprinkle them with sugar, pounded, then put a 
thin layer of apricot or other jam. Take two ounces of 
arrow-root, mix it with a pint of milk, a little sugar, anda 
small picco of butter; stir it over the fire until it boils, then 
pour it into tho pie-cish, with the apples and jam, and vake 
it until done. 

Potato-Pudding.—Noast sufficient potatoes to produce half 
a pound of flour, melt a quarter of a pound of butter with 
very little water, mix the potato flour and butter well to- 
gether, rub them with a spoon through a sieve, beat the 
whole of four eggs, add to them one quarter of a pound of 
loaf sugar, some nutmeg, then mix all together. Seven 
drops of essence of lemon will improve it. Line the dish, 
and put a few pieces of citron at the top. 

Spanish Pufs—Put a quarter of a pound of butter, and 
half a pint of water into a sauce-pan. &tir it till it boils, 
and mix in four tablespoonfuls of flour. Stir it well to- 
gether, and add six yolks and four whites of eggs, two ata 
time. Let it cool, and, with a dessert-spoon, drop it into 
boiling clarified dripping or lard. 

Cacoa-nut-Pudding.—Grate a small cocoa-nut fine, mix with 
it one quarter of a pound of butter, one quarter of a pound 
of powdered Joaf sugar, three eggs, and the milk of the 
cocoa-nut. Bake one hour with paste round the dish. Tho 
butter must be warmed so as to mix with the other ingre- 
dients. 

Quick Pudding.—Scald a quart of milk; take three table- 
spoonfuls of cold milk, three of flour, and threo eggs; rub 
well together, and pour tho batter in while the milk is hot, 
Then bake halfanhour. Butterand sugar, beat toa cream, 
for dressing ; flavor with nutmeg. 

Icing Tarts.—Leat the white of an egg till stiff, and when 
your tart is half-baked take it from the oven, brush it over 
with the egg, and sift white sugar (not very fine) thickly 
over it, as you put it again into the oven to complete the 
baking process. 

CAKES. 

Ground Rice Cake-—Half a pound of ground rice, four eggs, 
and enough loaf sugar to sweeten ; beat tho whole together 
for twenty minutes; bake in a slow oven. 
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Bread with Home-made Yeast.—Take seven pounds of flour 
two quarts of warm water, a large tablespoonful of salt, and 
half a gill uf yeast. Knead the dough well for half an hour, 
as much kneading makes the bread finer and whiter. In 
the winter, set the bread in a warm place all night, and in 
the morning it will be ready to bake. In the summer five 
or six hours, or even less, will suffice to rise the bread; but 
in the winter it takes, say from twelve to fourteen hours. 
If the bread is baked befure it has properly risen, the bread 
will be quite uneatable. The baker will easily know when 
the dough is fit to bake, by its sounding hollow, and being 
very spongy. 

Scotch Oatmeal Cakes.—P ut one pound-of oatmeal in a basin. 
Take one pint of boiling water, with half an ounce of salt 
butter or lard melted in it. Pour this, boiling, over the 
meal, stirring it as quickly as possible into a dough, and 
then turning it out upon a board, upon which roll it until 
it is.as thin as it will allow to hold together. Then stamp it 
out into the shape of round cakes. Place these first upon a 
griddle, to make them firm, and afterward toast them before 
the fire, alternately on each side, till they are quite dry and 
crisp. 

To Make Unfermented Cakes.—Soak one pound of oatmeal 
for ten or twelve hours in one pint of sour buttermilk. 
Then rub one quarter of an ounce of carbonate of soda, and 
a little salt into one pound of flour, and mix with the oat- 
meal. Roll it out to any thickness required, and bake in a 
moderate oven. 

Jumbles.—Take three quarters of a pound of flour, halfa 
pound of butter, broken in pieces in the flour, half a pound 
of grated loaf sugar, and two eggs, beaten ; mix all together ; 
divide into small portions; roll uhem out rather thicker than 


a pipe, and turn into the figure 8; dust them with a little 
sifted sugar, and bake. 


SANITARY AND TOILET. 

Aromatic Vinegar.—Digest in two pounds of acetic acid 
one ounce each of the dried tops of rosemary and the dried 
leaves of sage, half an ounce each of the dried flowers of 
lavender aud of bruised cloves, for seven days ; tuen express 

“the liquid, and filter it through paper. Another aromatic 
vinegar, for sprinkling through apartments, during the pre- 
valence of fevers or any contagious complaints, is made 
thus :—Take of common vinegar any quantity, mix a suffi- 
cient quantity of powered chalk with it to destroy the 
acidity ; let it subside, and, pouring off the liquid, dry the 
white powder in the sun, or by the fire. When perfectly 
dry, put it into a stone vessel, and pour upon it sulphuric 
acid, as long as white fumes continue to ascend. 

To Cure Burns.—By laying a piece of charcoal on a burn 
the pain subsides immediately. By leaving the charcoal on 
one hour the wound is healed, as has been demonsirated on 
several occasions. The remedy is cheap and simple, and 
certainly deserves a trial. 

To Remove Orange Spots or Mud Stains from Black Orape or 
any Black Goods.—Wet the spots with pure spirits of harts- 
horn, and lay in the sun. Continue the process till the 
object is accomplished. 

To Cure a Wart.—Scrape a carrot fine, and mix with salt, 
and apply it as a poultice five or six nights. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

Whitening Smoked Walls—A method of cleaning and 
whitening smoked walls consists, in the first place, of rub- 
Ling off all the black, loose dirt upon them, by means of a 
broom, and then washing them down with a strong soda lye, 
which is to be afterward removed by means of water, to 
which a little hydrochloric acid has been added. When the 
walls are dry, a thin coating of lime, with the addition of a 
solution of alum, is to be applied. After this has become 
perfectly dry, the walls are to be coated with a solution of 
glue and chalk, 





Danger in the Use of Benzine.—We beg to caution our readers 
against using the liquid called benzine, which is employed 
so freely for removing grease and stains from,clothing, in 
proximity with flame. A very small quantity is capable of 
doing irreparable mischief. The contents of a four-ounce 
phial, if overturned and vaporized, would render the air of 
a moderate-sized room explosive; and, if ignited, « whole 
family might be eeriously burned, or lose their lives from it. 
It should never be used in the vicinity of flame; and it is 
important to remember, that through the medium of the 
escaping vapor, fame will leap to it through a space of 
several feet. Benzine is often sold under various fanciful 
names; and, therefore, any article procured from druggists 
for removing oil or grease from fabrics, should be handled 
with the utmost care, and employed only in the daylight, 
and at a distance from the fire. 

To Get Rid of Flies.—The following receipt will get rid of 
flies ;—Mix together one part of black pepper, two of brown 
sugar, and four of cream; set it where the flies mostly con- 


gregate. 
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Fig. 1.—Watckine-Dress oF Havana Brown S11x.—The 
apron-front is much wrinkled, and is edged with two plain 
ruffles; below this are four other scant ruffles, bound with 
velvet of a darker shade of brown. A bias band of velvet 
attaches the front to the back of the skirt, which is also 
trimmed with two ruffles like those that edge the apron. 
A square tunic, trimmed with bias velvet and chenille fringe, 
falls to these ruffles. The basque is much deeper in front 
than at the back, is open at the sides, and is trimmed with 
velvet and chenille fringe. Bonnet of brown crepe lisse, 
trimmed with a white feather and brown ribbon. 

Fig. 11.—Hovsr-Dress or Green §1Lk.—The front is trim- 
med with one decp ruffle, a narrow and a wide flounce of 
black lace, and bias bands of the silk. The train at the 
back is in the Directory style, has a puff at the back, and is 
ornamented with large buttons. The waist is rounded at 
the back, pointed in front, and open heart-shaped ; that with 
the sleeves is trimmed with black lace. 

Fig. 11.—Hovse-Dreess oF Pate Stone-Cotorep Monarr. 
—The skirt is cut, and has a flounce sewn on the lower 
part, much deeper and fuller at the back than in front, and 
is headed by a full, wide ruch of violet-colored silk ; a second 
and upper ruch of the violet silk comes quite high on the 
tournure at the back. Thé cuirass waist fits over the front 
and hips, where it is tied back by a broad violet silk sash. 
Silk of the same color trims the waist and sleeves. 

Fig. 1v.—Wakinc-Dress.—The skirt is plain, and of 
dark blue silk. The over-dress is of bluish-gray de bége, 
and hasa collar, waistband, pockets, and cuffs of the blue 
silk, and is trimmed down the front with two rows of pearl 
buttons. Gray felt hat. 

Fic. v.—Hovust-Dress—The under-skirt is of pink and 
gray-striped foulard, made without any trimming. The 
over-dress is of plain gray foulard, cut in points, bound with 
pink, and finished with a deep fringe. It is made deep in 
front and at the back, and is draped high up on the right 
side at the back, anddower down on the left side, with bows 
and ends of pink ribbon. 

GeneraL Remarks.—We give a beautiful variety this 
month of novelties: a black-silk tunic and cuirass basque, 
richly embroidered in jet; a black silk jacket of the cuirass 
shape, which is striped with jet galoon, and trimmed witha 
heavy jet fringe. We also give a beautiful open-worked 
tunic and jacket of écru muslin, heavy with English em- 
broidery, to be worn either over a black or brown silk skirt. 
The jabot is of white lace, trimmed with pink ribbons and 
mother-of-pearl buckles; this is to be worn over a high- 
necked dress, The two hats are of the very latest styles— 
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the first is of English straw, trimmed with black velvet and 
pink plumes, and the second is a broad Leghorn flat, trim- 
med with a black velvet band and clusters of yellow roses. 
A veil of the thinnest gauze is fastened at the side, and is 
sufficiently long tu draw over the fuce if needed. 

Spring TorLers are now vecupying the attention of our 
leading modistes, and many new materials are on view in 
their show-rooms, Among these, Armure de Lyon, and a 
thick make of foulard, take first rank; and there is no 
doubt but that all over-dresses, such as /’olonaises, redin- 
gotes, tabliers, and basque bodices, will be quadrille, as the 
French term it. In plain English, they will be checks or 
plaids, for squares have evidently taken the place of stripes. 
Some few of the newest costumes are made entirely of the 
plaid material ; but, for the most part, it is judiciously mixed 
With plain faille, The plaids are not regular; they do not 
look like even checks; on the contrary, they are broken and 
crossed with lines, more like the plaid patterns on tartan 
scarfs than plain checks. There is great variety in the de- 
signs, and, as a rule, the checks are somewhat large; they 
are either a very dark color with white, or else some shade 
of bége. A few contain three colors, such as brown and 
gray, with a prune stripe; pale-Llue and navy-blue, with a 
still darker blue stripe; while others are navy-blue and 
white uneven plaid, with plain blue silk for sleeves and 
skirt. The quadrille silks begin with pin-head checks, and, 
to suit all tastes, they are manufactured in all sizes up to 
inch blocks. Some of the new plaid materials too closely 
resemble the patterns on Madras cotton handkerchiefs to be 
pretty, consequently, care should be taken in selecting. 
When plaid and plain silks are both used in the composi- 
tion of a costume, the skirt is of the plain silk. The tunic, 
which is cut as a. square tablier, is plaid, and the sleeves of 
the bodice are plaid. 

But it is impossible to describe all the fascinating goods, 
and all the beautiful colors that make the shop-windows so 
enticing. Common calicoes, chintzs, percales, lawns, organ- 
dies, debergs, camel’s-hair, mohair, pongees, spun silks, 
grenadines, gauzes, silks of the most bewildering hues, 
distract one Ly turns, All tastes, and all purses must be 
suited. Plaids will be most popular. They are novel at 
least, but we would caution all but tall, slender persons 
against their use, except it be plaids of the very smallest 
dimensions; and only short or medium-sized persons should 
wear stripes. 

Many Late Paris Dresses are made with but little or no 
trimming on the skirt; a deep basque or cuirass waist, much 
trimmed serving for the ornament. But the ruffled and 
plaited over-skirts have taken such hold of the fancy of 
many of our fashionables, that they will be retained, though 
in a somewhat modified form during the summer. 

ALL THE Spring Dresses, as we have said, show a ten- 
dency to less trimming, though the inevitable over-skirt is 
mostly worn in some shape, but very clinging to the figure. 
For the house, some dresses with long, narrow trains, have 
been made, The waist has wide revers, is rather short 
waisted, and, in fact, looks very much like fashions that 
were worn just after the French Revolution, and before the 
Empire style, with its mongrel classic fashion, was in vogue. 

A quantity cf silver and gilt ornament is to be worn. 
This looks well, if woven in rich materials ; but when silver 
and gilt braids or beads are used very plentifully, they give 
a tawdery, theatrical appearance to the toilet. 

MANTILLas of various tasty shapes are being gradually 
revived, and many black ones are seen over colored dresses, 
8 fashion which has been long extinct. The new casaques fit 
the figure closely, and have a very long, pointed basque in 
front, which basque also encases the hips where it is shorter. 
These casaques are made of the same material as the dress, 
and are trimmed with fancy braid and fringe. We have 
seen a very successful spring costume made iu this style, as 





follows: The skirt was navy-b)ue faille, and trimmed at the 
back with flounces to the waist; the tunic was long and 
pointed in the centre, bordered with blue fringe, and with 
silver and blue plaited braid. The Sicilienne casaque was 
ornamented with a similar braid. The form of casaque that 
fits the hips very closely is extremely graceful. Another 
style of make that is most popular consists of a black faille 
dress with long train, the plait in the centre of the back 
being very wide and studded with black faille bows; the 
front is pale-gray matelass6, surrounded with a band of 
black marabout feathers, and fastened down in front. The 
bodice entirely of gray metelassé, with black sleeves. 

Bonnets AND Hats are of such varied shapes that it is 
quite impossible to describe them. Gilt and silver buckles, 
beads, and leaves, are seen on some of these, but want the 
freshness that the sweet spring flowers impart to the 
bonnets. 

Linerrin.—There is very little, if any, change in lingerie. 
Linen collars, with large points, are worn during the day, 
and plaitings of crépe lisse for evening. Lace neck-tyes, 
arranged en cascade, white gauze neck-tyes, trinuned with 
Valenciennes lace, and foulard neck-tyes, likewise edged 
with lace all round, are all to be seen. China crépe fichus 
are extremely popular ; and the newest petticoats for even- 
ing wear are overladen with trimmings—plaitings, embroi- 
dery, and lace, It is reported that Byron collars and cuffs 
will be worn; and that the fashion of wearing linen cuffs 
outside the sleeve is about to be revived. An effort will be 
made to bring in colored cambric collars and cuffs, such as 
blue, brown, and gray, with a flower embroldered at the 
corners, For the present, the forms that collars take are 
endless ; they are made with small revers, with large revers, 
with ruches of nainsook or muslin inside; while the di- 
versity in cravats is quite as bewildering. Handkerchiefs, 
with quaint, odd borders, ate sought after for morning 
wear; but lace handkerchiefs are now almost one solid 
piece of lace, the cambric centre being reduced to infini- 
tismal proportions. Valenciennes lace is still the favorite, 
although Mechlia competes with it for popularity. 

Jewki_ry.—Fashion is very capricious at present in jew- 
elry. Large lockets are.no longer to be seen in full evening 
dress; diamond and pearl necklaces have taken their place, 
and above the necklet a ribbon, the color of the dress, is 
tied in front with a small bow. The favorite earrings aro 
large single pearls, Many bracelets are worn at a time, and 
always two porte-bonheur ones in cither plain gold, diamond, 
or turquoises. Lastly, a butterfly, or humming-bird, imi- 
tated in precious stones, is always worn on the bouquet that 
adorns oue side or other of the bodice, 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—Youne Girv’s Dress or Firreen.—The skirt is 
of Swiss muslin, and bas seven ruffles, simply hemmed. 
The over-dress is of the apron shape, hemmed on the edge. 
Cuirass waist of white silk, striped with white jet galoon, 
Lace may be employed in place of the jet. The sleeves 
are short, and the neck square in front, but bigh on the 
shoulders. 

Fig. 11.—Bay’s Dress or Geary De Beor.—The skirt is laid 
in deep plaits all around, except in front, which is of a 
square apron style. The deep jacket and vest are also of 
the gray de bege. Gray felt hat. 

Fig. u1.—Lirtie Cuitp’s Dress or DarK-Biux CamBnic, 
edged with white embroidery, above which is a linc of white 
braid. The waist crosses from the right to the left, and is 
edged with the enibroidery. 

Fic. 1v.— Boy's Costume or Fawn-Cotorep KErseyMere, 
—tThe trousers reach to just below the knee; and the short 
blouse is belted loosely with a band of the kerseymero,. 
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